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RYSTAL PALACE. — The SATURDAY CONCERTS 
will be RESUMED Tavs Day, Janvary The programme will include : 
om “The Wedding of Camacho” (Mot (Madelesohn ) Symphony in A, No. 7 
Beethoven) Concerto, } an ——-* in A (Schumann) ; Overture, “ Dimitri 
Coane ” (Rubinstein tm fingind. Vocalists—Mdlle Sophie Lowe, 
Mr Ed Lloyd. soncecdie Oscar Beringer. Conductor— 
Numbered stalis, oo 6d, Transferable stall tickets, price 21s., fur the Fourteen 
Winter Concerts after Christmas. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 
The THIRD SERIES of PUBLIC COMPETITIVE PERFORMANCES will 
bay ace at —s 1875, Twelve Classes for Choral Societies, Solo Singers, 

itary Bands. Authorized Editions of the Music to be prepared for per- 
protien are Se by Messrs Novello & Co, and Messrs Metzler and Co. 
Rules, Lists of Music to be prepared, Forms of Omee Onze and all me 8 particulars, 


can be had on applien@ion ot tho Baveteny'o Olieo Palace, 8. 
By Order, '. FLOOD PAGE, Secretary. 


THE GREAT ATTRACTION OF THE SEASON. 


RITERION THEATRE, Regent Circus. — Sole Pro- 
prietors and ery Moen, 8 Sprers & Poxp.—Every Evenine at 
ht, CLES PRES GERVAIS,” new a Opera in English, by 
CHARLES LRco0g. Adapted by RoseRt Renee, Contactor’ ity ¥. Sranm nce 
The @ Opere commaenees ef Hight and is over by Eleven o'clock. The Free List is 
suspended. Pauline Rita, Florence Hunter, 
Lilian Adair, Thorn, and Camille Dubois; Messrs A. Brennir, Perrini, 
Lo Connell, ogan, . J. Manning. Private boxes from £1 1s. to 

£3 38.; stalls, 7s, 64.; dress circle, 58.; boxes (bonnets allowed), 5s.; pit, 2s. ; 
at the Box Office of the Criterion ; and at the 

Epwarp nema 


one. ALEXANDRE BELL ET be, 














to announce that he 


will give THREE RECITALS — mnt an MUSIC 

(FretH Serres), at St ae tag eo Jace, on WEDNESDAYS, 
nee 27th, ebraary 17th, and March a mw 1875, at a5 torte wag oe 

y 


baler of the First Recital, WepNesDA¥, January 27: ‘Vocalist— 

er. Violin—M. Sainton.  Violoncello—M. Paque, Pianoforte—M. Billet. 
Trio, in G, No. 1, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Haydn); Sonata, in F 

minor, Op. “, L'invoeation,” "for pianoforte (Dussek); Songs (a) “Thou'rt like 

unto @ flower” (Rubinstein } (5) “If thou’rt slee: ” (Goun 

Spiller ; oo oo) Banetet, , (a) in F ¢ l), te) 

minor (Mendelssohn); Sonata, in C minor, Op. 30, No. 2, for 


fee wi and vio violin (Beethoven); Song, “Tender and true” (Sullivan)— 

Spiller; Solo, Handterte, (@) Gavotte, in G a (0. Lacocg), (b) Study, in 
flat (Chopin), ¢) Bee Conductor—. LEHMEYER. 
Subscription t (for the att sofa wall, £1 Is.; le ~<-1 ~ 6d. j 


a tickets (to a Fe 21 18.; 
. at 
Keppel ppel Berest ret, sual Square 


SUBSCRIPTION BALL. 


St ern 8 HALL, lesen Prsce.—On THURSDAY 
ON BALL will 


Admission, One Ss ; tobe 
St George's Hall ; and of ‘M. BET, 17, 





Kensington; Lady Sane 16 pg ke 
Ses ieee eee 


Mrs William 36, Euston Square, N.W.; Madame’ Arditi, 
t, N.W.; Mrs Frank 5 ag Victoria Street, S.W.; Mrs 
x ay ae ivite, 152, ay 


W. Dundas Gardiner, Esq.; ; i at “ae “Algernon 

Faq. ; en tek Esq. ; 3 ’Ben: nett, Esq. ; Captain 
Dowuig Ticket (2 r . Gentlemen s Tickets 1s.; Ladies’ Tick ets, 158. ; 
out woe ber ly and Gentlemen), £1 10s. "Refreshments, Supper 


ca SOCIETY, Berrsoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W. President—Sir Jours Beyevicr. Founder and Director—Herr 
The Concerts Ral the Society afford an excellent m sespen Mn for 


first appearance in public, Full a rr and Pro- 
Spectus may be had on application to H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec 








OYAL ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 
THURSDAY, Janvary 21, GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ConpucTOR—Mr BARNBY. 

Meottzg JOHANNA LEVIER anp Me SIMS REEVES. 
Here WILHELM] (his first appearance for several years). 
Programme: Overture, Guillaume Tell Recit. and Air, “S 
toret "—Malle ‘Johanne Lever; oncorto\for vil vil ise ete 


Ree’ Solos (4) Romance, (>) Paraphrase 
Chopin's 's Larghetto)—Herr Wilhelmj; Lieder pad “ Zuleika” (Mendelssohn 
tie Wohin” (Schubert)—Mdlle Johanna Levi Kaisermarsch (Wagner). 
, 78. 64,, 58., 2s. 6 Admission, One Shilling; at NOVELLO’S, 1, Bernets 
Street, and 35, Poultry ; and at the Royal Albert Hall, 


oe ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediste Patronage of 





Her Royal Highn Ss. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her — Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Bigasse he Duke of TECK, 


His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE oS SERRE, Mus. D., D.C.L, 


The LENT TERM will Commence on ‘on ‘Mowpay, the 18th of January, and will 


Terminate on SATURDAY, the 24th of April. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 


14th of January, at Eleven o'clock, and every succeeding Monday and Thureday, 
at the same hour. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
MR HENRY KING. 
T JAMES’S HALL, Farpay Evenine, Jan. 29th, 1875, 


at Bight o’clock. Gondusters—2ir J. G. Canicorr, Mr J..0, Warp, and Mr 
Esq ; J ames Fitch, E 





Eieway ~—y, a ey eee Bon a a 
‘os. Heming, ames, J. Langman, enry Laue, 
.; Al Alfred Littleton, Esq.; B. ; Thos, Phillips x 
= 4 as, an . ae L inal Eos Saori ee ne, 
; r Drinsmead, ipping: +3 m. 
ey .; James Ho’ "Bhy » Hag: ee aed, Ea ; John Leader, Esq. ; 
J. Matthews, .; J.C, Penn, F. Stokes, ae Geo. Wood, Esq. ; 


Wm. Wood, Esq, Hon, Sec. and urer—Mr Stanley Lucas, 84, New Bond 
Street. W. 

It is proposed to give a Concert at St James’s Hall, on Friday Evening, 
January 29th, for the wDeoatlt of of Mr Henry Kune, one of the oldest members of 
Mr Henry Leslie's Choir, who has for some time past suffered from serious illness, 
and has preven’ vented from following any occupation. 

The following Artists have very kindly promis: a — :—Mdlle —_ 
Levier, Miss Sophie Ferrari, Miss Helen ‘Alton ; H. Cummings, Mr May- 

brick. Pianoforte—Sir Julius Benedict and Mr Walter Bache. The London 
Quartet Union and Mr Henry Leslie’s Choir. 

Prices of Tickets : Stalls, 6s., or four for 21s. ; baleony, 3s. ; area, 2s.; admission, 
One S) ‘ Tickets may be obtained of Stanley Lucas, Weber & o., 84, New 
Bond Street; Noveiio & Co. s Berners Street; J. B. Cramer & Co., 201, mt 
Street; Lamborn Cock, é ‘New Bond Street; Mitchell’s Lib 
Street ; Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond ae R. W. Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 

Keith, Prowse & Co., 48, Cheapside ; ays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings: 
Lacon and Oliier, 168, New Bond Stivot’ Duff & Stewart, 147, Oxford Street; 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall 28, Piccadilly; and of Mr HENRY Kina, 


38, Alma Square, St John’s Wood, N. W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSHLLERS, 
LYON & HALL 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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“JE VOUDRAIS ETRE.” 


ISS HELEN ARNIM will sing Herr Osertuur's admired 
Romance, “JE VOUDRAIS ETRE,” with Harp accompaniment, at every 
Ooncert for which she is engaged during her Tour through the Provinces. 


*“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R HENRY GANNEY will sing Ascuer’s popular 

Romance, “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?" at Cheltenham, January 

15th; Runcorn, 18th; Widney, 20th ; Darnley, 21st; Goole, 22nd; Church Gresley, 

2sth; Oswestry, 29th; Tredegar, 30th; Weston-super-Mare, February Ist; 
Glastonbury, 17th; Pontypool, 18th; Hanley, 22nd; and Northwich, 25th. 





“IN SHELTERED VALE,” 
(FoR THE PIANOFORTE.) 
‘TN SHELTERED VALE.” Herr Formes’ popular 
Song. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by R. ANDREWS, Price 8s, London : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & OO., 244, Regent Street. 
“A LOVER'S SONG.” 
LOVER’S SONG. Composed expressly for, and sung 


by, Mr VERNON RicgBy. The Poetry by EpwArpb CoppinG. The Music by 
Lovrs DIEHL (Composer of ‘“‘The Mariner,” &.), ‘‘ Mr Vernon Rigby next re- 











“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R HENRY GANNEY will sing Wirorp Morean’s 
opular Song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” every Evening 
during bis Provincial Tour. 


“THE SONG OF MAY.” 


ISS EDITH SHIELD will sing Vincent * Wattace’s 
popular ‘‘ Song of May,” at Mr Lansdowne Oottell’s Concert, at Chatham, 
February 9th. 


Ms ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Basso) begs to announce 
his Return to Town; and requests that all letters respecting ENGAGE- 
MENTS may be addressed, 5, Chapel Place, Cavendish Square, W. 


ISS JULIA DERBY begs to announce that all com- 
munications respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., must be sent direct to her 
residence, 14, Grosvenor Road, Stockwell, 8. W. 


ISS ESTELLE EMRICK (Contralto), open to EN- 


GAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private Soirées. Address, 
15, Newman Street, Oxford Street. 


DLLE EUGENIE BENARD (the distinguished Juve- 
nile Pianist, aged 10), who met with such success at Boulogne-sur-Mer last 
season, and two years since at the Covent Garden Concerts, is open to ENGAGE- 


MENTS for Public or Private Concerts. Address to Professor BENARD, 29, Green- 
wood Road, Dalston. 


ere FOLI begs to announce his Return to England 


on March i2th. Address, until March 7th, to Opera Italien, Moscow. 























Just Published, 
—— DIRECTORY (Twenty-third Issue), 1875.— 


Contents: Events of the Past Year—Names and Addresses of Professors 
of Music, &c., newly arranged—List of New Music, &c., &c. 
by post, 2s. 3d.; in crimson cloth, 2s. 8d.; post, 3s, 


HE PROFESSOR’S POCKET BOOK anp DAILY anv 

HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY for 1875. Published under the imme- 

diate direction of Sir JuLius Benepict. Price in roan case, 3s, Ditto, in Russia 
leather, 6s, RUDALL, CARTE & Co., 20, Charing Cross, S. W. 


METZLER & CO.’S 
MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 


In wrapper, 2s. ; 





Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


SoLz AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WALES, arranged for the Pianoforte, including ‘‘ Poor Mary Anne,” “‘ The 

Ash Grove,” ‘‘The Rising of the Lark,” “‘March of the Men of Harlech,” ‘ Of 
noble race was Shenkin,” ‘‘ The Bells of Aberdovey,” &c, 38. each; post free at 
half price in stamps. 
“THERE'S A SWEET WILD ROSE.” Duet for Soprano and Contralto. By 
the Composer of ‘‘ What are the wild waves saying?” &. 4s. ; post free, 24 
stamps. London: ROBERT Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


EW MUSIC for FLUTE and PIANO.—TERSCHAK’S 
LATEST COMPOSITIONS, “Murillo,” allegro de concert, Op. 138; “Le 
‘apillon en Voyage,” étude caprice, Op. 139; ‘Homage & Venise,” rapsodie 
Italienne, Op. 140; ‘‘Mordio,” grande air Italienne, Op. 141. 9s. each—at half 
price—of all Musicsellers; and RUDALL, CARTE & Co., Patentees and Manufacturers 
a the — Flute, with Parabola Head, old and new systems, 20, Charing 
ross, 8. W, . 











ASS SONG.—“«A WILD MARCH DAY.”—Sung by 
Mr WADMORE, and enthusiastically encored. Poetry by COOMBES DAVIES, 
Music by ALFRED J, SUTTON. Price 4s, WEEKES & Co., Hanover Street, W. 





Just Published. 
RUE LOVE. Song. The Words by Crarice. The 


Music (dedicated to the Countess of Zetland) composed by James R. Rooks, 
Price 4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & OO., 244, — 7 varied Ww. Paes 





Just Published, 


MAGSIE'S RANSOM. Song. 


KENNEY. The Music by M. W. BALFE, 


The Words by C. L. 
Price 4s. London; DUNCAN 


ppeared, and sang ‘ A Lover's Song,’ expressly composed for y Louis Diehl, 
Both the words and music of the song are simple, and they received ample justice 
from the singer, An encore was demanded, and Mr Rigby repeated the last verse.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, ‘‘ We must compliment r Rig on his rendering of 


‘A Lover's a This charming melody, by Louis Diehl, is worthy of Men- 
delssohn himself, and Mr Rigby seemed to catch the exact fee! wi Ag 
AVISON 


doing it."—Manchester Eevning News, Price 4s. London : DUNCAN 
244, Bogent Street, W. 





“IN THE MORNING.” 


H ENRY SMART'S New Song, ‘‘IN THE MORNING,” 
(Words by F. Exoco#) is published, price 3s., by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


HE PORTRAIT (Das Bildniss), Lied for Voice and 
Piano, The English Words by Mrs CAMPBELL. The Music by WILHELM 
SCHULTHES. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & O0,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Composed by J. P. 


Just Published, 
() CARE TENEBRE. Duetto. 

: + een Price 4s, London: DUNCAN DAvIsON & O0., 244, Regent 
treet, W. 








Just Published, 


ye D'AMOUR. Piéce joyeuse pour le pianoforte. Par 
¢ loge DreHL, Price4s. London: DUNCAN DAVISON & OO,, 244, Regent 
treet, W. 


SHE STOOD IN THE SUNSHINE. 
The Poetry by JESSICA RANKIN. 


‘The Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Sung with great success by Mr Epwarp LiLoyp at Mr Kuhe’s Concert at Brighton. 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

“Mr Edward Lloyd gave the audience an unexpected degree of pleasure by his 
very admirable interpretation of Schubert's lovely ‘Serenade,’ and made scarcely 
less impression by his elegant delivery of Balfe’s truly beautiful melody, set to 
words by Jessica Rankin, ‘She stood in the sunshine,’ an air that wy bm nag 
favourably with the very best of this master’s inspirations,"—Brighton . 


“HER I LOVE.” 
BALLAD, 


By WILFORD MORGAN. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘* This composition is, in all respects, worthy of its predecessor, ‘My sweetheart 
when a boy.’ It is simple in strueture, and within the means of every amateur ; 
but its music is pleasing, and thoroughly appropriate to the words. No doubt 
the song will soon win a share of public favour,”—Musical World, 

“Mr Wilford Morgan’s song, ‘ Her I love,’ will be certain to find many admirers 
for the musicianly instinct which pervades it, as well as for the happy manner in 
which the very pretty melody has been laid out for the voice.”—Morning Post, 


“LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.” 
‘Words by saa mK HOWELL. 


Music by WILFORD MORGAN, 
Price 4s, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & O0., 244, Regent Street. 


* A naive little song fora y girl is ‘ Little birdie, sing to me,’ composed b 
pid Morgan. There is a Srelolnes ring in this song thet will please The car.” 
—Graphic, 

“Mr Wilford Morgan's latest production, ‘ Little birdie, mes to me,’ apparently 
—_ at simplicity of melody and accompaniment, and has happ ly hit tke Morning 


“** LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TO ME.'—Mr Wilford Morgan has just published another 
var rene Nhaeeee, be oere _— 1 Zh a very fresh, bright melody, which 
might almost endelssohn ; and the accompaniment, while sufficient 
to sustain the voice, is extremely easy.”—Zra, ei 

‘“‘A charming song, full of melody and sweetness, without being difficult to 
“pee of a 8, "—, ey04 ae 

**From Messrs caf! “Davison . we have a song by the well-known voca- 
list, Mr Wilford Morgan, ‘ Littlé birdie, sing to me,’ 0 vemachably good and 
characteristic setting of some pretty, simple words,” —Echo. 

“‘ A tuneful and pleasing ballad for a voice of average compass, effectively har- 
monized, although the pianoforte accompaniment presents but very few difficulties 
to the performer. ‘Little birdie’ contains all 














DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





e elements of da 
should eventually become as popular as the composer's * My SGioteass teen & 
boy.’ ”’—Sunday Times, 
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OPENING OF THE NEW OPERA IN PARIS. 
(From the Graphic,” Jan, 9.) 


The musical part of the ceremony by which the new Grand Opera was 
inaugurated on Tu-sday night cannot fairly be regarded otherwise than in the 
light of an experiment. In fact, it was neither more nor less than a dress 
rehearsal, before one of the most brilliant audiences ever axseinbled in a theatre. 
A general feeling prevailed that the opening of so magnificent a building, in 
presence of so distingu'shed a company, might have been celebrated by a pro- 
gramme and performance each more worthy the occasion. But unexpected 
drawbacks compe led the director, M. Halanzier, at the eleventh hour, to make 
changes which materially lessened tive attraction of the selection as orig'nally 
contemplated. Tne sudden indisposition of Mdine Christine Nilsson, vouched 
for by the published certificate of her medical adviser, necessitated a with- 
drawal of the two acts from Hamlet, and the one act from Faust; so that 
neither M. Thomas nor M, Gounod, the two most highly esteemed of living 
French dramatic composers, were represented. This contrefemps was the mre 
disheartening, inasmuch as Mdme_ Nilsson had, at considerable personal sacri- 
fice, come all the way from Russia, with the express purpose of taking her 
share in the performance. Her loss entailed the further loss of another great and 
popular artist. M. Faure was to play Hamlet and Mephistopheles, and the 
disappointinent at his non-forthcoming may be easily imagined. Yet there 
was no alternative ; the operas of MM. Thomas and Gounod being withdrawn, 
nothing remained for M. Faure to do. The programme, as revised, stood 
thus:—Overture to La Muette de Portici, Auber (poor Auber!); acts 
1 and 2 of La Juive, Halévy; Overture to Guillaume Tell, Rossini: scene 
from Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer; second tableau from La Source (ballet). 
Thus the absence of the two living French musicians was atoned for by the 
presence of one French musician, one Italian, and oae German—all belonging 
to the past. It must be admitted that to give merely an overture by Auber, 
an overture by Rossini, and the fragment of a scene by Meyerbeer—for only 
the “ Benediction des Poignards”” was adinitted, all the superb preliminary 
being passed over—was a sorry compliment at the best to ttre men so justly 
renowned. It cannot be said too often that Auber is the greatest and 
most thoroughly “ national” of all French composers for the stage ; while what 
the authors of Guillaume Tell and the Huguenots have done by assimilating 
the Italian and German schools with French dramatic music is notorious. The 
Parisians, as a matter of course, must have dancing, in some form, at all 
their operatic performances — opera without ballet, to them, leaving a 
universal want unfulfilled, Even the dogmatic and unbending Wagner was 
compelled, much against his wish, to add ballet music to Tannhiiuser, when 
that remarkable work was produced, years since, at the old house in tle Rue 
Lepelletier. The selection frcm, the ‘* ballet-pantomime” of MM. Nuitter, St 
Léon, Minkous, and Delibes, was therefore easily explained, the last act of 
Hamlet, which is also diversified by ballet, having been omitted. 

The general effect of the music, the orchestral part of it more especially, 
raised frequent doubts as to the “ sonority ” of the auditorium. The overture 
to Musaniello (La Muette), heard from the orchestral stalls, that to Guillaume 
Tell, from the amphitheatre, and the “‘ Benediction des Poignards,” from the 
second tier of boxes, were equally unsatisfactory. The orchestra is said to 
comprise 100 players ; but the eff-ct was by no means what might have been 
hoped from such a phalanx of practised instrumentalists. The chorus is 
also believed to consist of 100 si igers ; nevertheless, the result was anything 
but commensurate with reasonable expectation. That the orchestra should be 
raised still nearer to the level of the stage is the opinion of almost every 
amateur. In sonority, under the actual circumstances, it cannot compare with 
our London orchestras; but there is no knowing what may be ultimately 
contrived with remedies suggested by increased experience. Just at present, 
however. it is useless denying that the acoustical properties of the new house 
are decidealy inferior to those of the old; and for this all the sumptuous— 
indeed, in certain respects, superfluously sumptuous-—arrangements outside that 
part of the edifice devoted to the musical performances can never make up. 
The foyer, or saloon, to which a large number of the audience resort, whenever 
the curtain falls, was on Tuesday night a spectacle astonishing for its splendour 
and variety. Nevertheless, it will be borne in mind what kind of assembly 
graced the occasion. The diamonds and other precious jewels alone, which 
adorned the costumes of the many distinguished personages taking voluntary 
part in the exhibition, might have helped to pay off a good instalment of the late 
war indemnity. On the other hand, all the glittering splendour on nights of 








ordinary representations, before ordinary houses, would seem, to many, more 
or less out of keeping, 

The mst satisfying performance of the evening, from every point of view, 
was that of La Juive, of which, as has already been hinted, the first and 
second acts were given. La Juive is certainly not the liveliest of French 
serious operas; on the contrary, it is one of the most proli ard dreary—full 
of climaxes and anticlimaxes, with scarcely a single piece of continuous music 
from beginning to end. At the same time, one cannot ignore the fact that 
the French have long accepted it as one of their lyrico-dramatie chef d’ceuvres ; 
and as we must do at Rome as do the Romans, so at Paris we are in duty 
bound to look at La Juive through Parisian spectacles. There has been no 
Rachel equal to Falcon, and no Eléazar (Mario excepted) equal to Nourrit, 
since what is regarded as Halévy’s greatest opera was originally brought out 
(1835—a year before the Huguenots). A certain mvt of Cherubini’s on that 
occasion will never be forgotten. Halévy was Cherubini’s favourite pupil; 
and, after the second or third act of La Juive had been received with great 
applause, went to lis master’s box. ‘ Maitre,” said Halévy, “ vous ne me 
dites rien!” “ Puisque tu ne m’as rien dit,” was the retort of the stern 
Florentine. The verdict of the public, however, was pronounced in a wholly 
different sense La Juive remains a ‘‘ classic” with its author’s com- 
patriots (how far influenced by the admirable libretto of Scribe, originally 
intended for Rossini, is left to conjecture) up to the present time ; and thus it 
was chosen to play the leading part in an entertainment which Paris has 
been eagerly expecting for years. The principal characters were thus 
distributed :—Rachel, Mdme Krauss; Eudoxie, Mdlle Belval (daughter of the 
well-known bass of that name); Eléazar, M. Villaret; Leopold, M. Bosquin ; 
Brogni, M. Belval, &c. Mdme Krauss, a lyric tragedian of the school of 
Malle Tietjens, though by no means to be placed in the same rank as that 
admirable and versatile artist, who is comedian as well as tragedian, possesses 
unquestionable ability, and is a great and deserved favourite with the 
Parisians. She and M. Villaret (the Jewess and the Jew) were loudly 
applauded, and called before the curtain, when once the audience, absorbed 
with other matters, and using their opera-glasses rather than their ears, had 
leisure to attend to the performance, to which, let it be recorded, the Lord 
Mayor of London, noted for his artistic proclivities, paid a strict and un- 
disturbed attention, which to the artists on the stage must have been 
gratifying. 

The performance did not terminate till half an hour after midnight, the 
President of the Republic, the Lord Mayor, and most of the distinguished 
company remaining until the end. Inside the theatre there were no public 
demonstrations of any ki.d: but outside, both when coming and departing, 
the Lord Mayor (‘‘ Sir Stowe,” as the Paris Figaro facetiously styles him) 
was welecmed by the immense erowd with repeated acclamations. 

—o— 


EXETER HALL. 


Exeter Hall was recently the scene of an interesting ceremony in 
connection with the Sol-fa movement. The members and supporters 
of the Association met in front of the great Orchestral platform, and 
presented to their founder, the Rev. John Curwen, a purse containing 
a cheque for a large amount, and to Mrs Curwen an admirably painted 
portrait of her husband. The success of the Tonic Sol-fa system is 
pow so great that it may seem to some unjust to disparage it, but. the 
objections to it are so well grounded that they ought not to be ignored. 
The system aims at nothing less than a complete alteration of our 
present vocal notation, a change from what Mr Curwen may call a 
complex to a more simple expression of musical phrases. When the 
Tonic Sol-fa notation is proved to be easier of acquirement than that 
universally used, Mr Curwen has nothing to fear, from what he calls 
professional prejudices, but as yet he has only proved that the result of 
his teaching is highly satisfactory, and that earnest:.ess of purpose can 
overcome great difficulties, The system has yet to be tried upon its 
merits apart from the extraordinary zeal which at present accompanies 
its teaching. When shown to be an improvement on the present 
mode of notating sounds for vocalists, it must also be shown to be suitable 
for instrumentalists, and be applied to instrumental works, or two kinds 
of notation must be studied by thoee aiming to become both vucal 
and instrumental perfurmers, Let Mr Curwen prove the usefulness of 
the Tonic Sol-fa system to the musical requirements of the day, and he 
may reckon his followers by millions, and command the suffrages of 
musicians as well as amateur vocalixts.— The Hour, Jan. 4. 


Fiorexce.— According to report, the ‘Teatro delle Logg» i+ in such 
an insecure coudition that there is some chance of its faliing down. 
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ARABELLA GODDARD’S FAREWELL TU MELBOURNE, 
(From the “ Melbourne Argus” of October 24, 1874.) 


Madame Godd rd has bidden farewel! to Melbourne, and those who, during 
her stay here, have been privileged to hear her, will always carry with them 
the satisfactory reflection that, in the highest schoo! of composition for the 
most popular of instruments, they possess a standard which shall guide their 
jadgment to just conclusions, whenever the question of artistie performance 
shall arise. The great pianist, whose final appearance in this part of the 
world we now-note, has always played in this city to a mixed audience, and, 
without any question at all, it is well that she has done so. By this means 
the fanatic, who believed he could hear no beauty in anything beneath the form 
of the sonata, has been constrained to acknowledge the elegant thonght and 
skilful treatment which produced many a pice de concert ; while the nunerous 
unlettered, who own the charm of well-remembered tune, have not only enjoyed 
full gratification of their simpler tastes, but have had their minds expanded 
by the higher examples of the beautiful in music which she has been the 
means of showing them, even while they waited for that which they thought 
they liked best. The judgment in matters of taste may not be formed without 
the aid of comparisons; and these indispensable aids to culture in musical 
art Madame Goddard has afforded in abundance during her stay amongst us— 
a period which for our sakes is all too short, but one, let us hope, which has 
teen attended with solid advantage to the great artist who has now left us, most 
likely for ever. The whole musical public here has been benefited by her visit thus 
far, that the ear which sought its highest enjoyment in the skilfal repetition 
of the strains of ‘‘ The last rose of sum er,” ‘* Auld Robin Gray,” or “ Home, 
sweet home,” is now cognisant of the charm there is in the “ Choral Fantasia.” 
and ‘* The Concerto in D minor,” and is to this extent improved and aggran- 
dized by recollections which will last a life-time. 

Other opportunities may serve wherein to speak about the influence of the 
great player who has now left us. The performance of last night calls for 
present notice. Be it said, to tlre great satisfaction of all who have the 
reputation of the city at heart, as a place with some claims to culture, that 
the Operahouse was filled at every level, from floor to ceiling, with an intelli- 
gent and admiring auditory. The great performance of the evening was 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, Up. 40, 
Madame Goddard at the pianoforte, and the band of the Operahouse, under 
the direction of Mr John Hill. 
such time as we write. 


The work is too large to notice in detail at 
It consists of three movements—1, allegro uppas- 
sionato ; 2, molto adagio; and 3, a splendid finale, presto scherzando, 
The solo player's share of the work was perfect. She played on her own 
piano, and, in the Operahouse, the effect was brought nearer to the listener 
than in the Town Hall. In the adagio movement all that could be done by 
the composer to give sweetness, fatness, and rich colour to the theme by 
means of handfuls of chords, bearing in the midst of thei the unmistakable 
melody—was illustrated by the player with rare grace and mastery. In 
the finule the subjeet was given out with such crisp and spontaneous rapidity, 
that the fingers seemed to think for the:nselves, as if they had learned the 
piece and were playing it independently of sight or any other faculty. In 
this fine performance, which has not been excelled by anything which Madame 
Goddard has played here, she was assisted most ably by the orchestral accom- 
paniment. ach player has bis individual share of credit in producing this 
result; but to the admirable conducting of Mr John Hill belongs the chief 
merit of having led them, restrained them, and generally controlled to the 
highly successful issue we note. After this, Madame Goddard played the 
Prayer,” from Mose in Egitto, a duet by Thalberg and De Beriot, a fantasia 
on Les Huguenots with Mr Hill, violinist; and a Welsh fantasia by De 
Sivrai. Reea'led on each occasion with every mark of favour, Madame 
Goddard could not resist the appeal for an encore at the last, and played in 
her own eloquent way, ‘‘ Home, sweet home,”’ a significant adieu, which told 
deeply with all who heard it. Let her journey prosper for the good of the 
art she adorns, 

Herr Wilhelm Doehler, who is engaged to travel with Mdme Goddard. played 
a violin fantasia, by Haumann, from Masaniello, and this being encored, he 
gave Rode’s Air with variations. He also played in the second part of the 
concert a fantasia by Alard, from Ansa Bolena, He was very favourably 
received by the audience, and the good opinion which we expressed of him on 
his first appearance at the rooms of the Melbourne German Liedertafel we find to 
be fully confirmed by the larger audience before whom he appeared last night. 





Mr John Hill, whether as conductor, as accompanist, or as 8: Jo violinist, was 
equally good, and won the hearty approval of the whole house. The singers— 
Mr Farley, Miss Winston, Mr Beaumont, and Mr avd Mrs Henry Bracy— 
were all of them in high favour with the au ienee, and were treated to 
numerous encores and recalls The overtures to Semiramide and Oberon were 
played in very spirited fashion by the opera band. It was a fine entertain- 
ment, and resulted successfully to every one concerned. 
aiid 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

It is by no means a “ Black Monday” when Mr Arthur Chappell calls the 
pupils of his great music school together after a holiday. The summons 
always meets with a cheerful response, and work begins again with a zest 
which shows how thoroughly everybody concerned loves it. Tu this rule, no 
exception was presented on Monday evening, when, heedless of weather, which 
could hardly have been more miserable and depressing, St James’s Hall was 
filled by the trne amateurs for whom Mr Chappell caters so well. The pro- 
gramme offered no novelty in the form of an instrumental composition; but 
supporters of the “‘ Monday Pops.” have not been spoiled for old favourites 
by the recent flood of new works. Perhaps all the more because of the flood 
in question are they disposed to welcome tried and proven things, like Men- 
delssohn’s quintet in A major, Beethoven's pianoforte trio in B flat (Op. 97), 
and Schubert’s fantasia in C for pianoforte and violin. When sach as the-e 
are in the scheme amateurs know right well how great a treat they may 
expect; but Monday night's audience were not without a more special attrac- 
tion. Strange as it may seem, remembering how comparatively frequent have 
been her visits to this country, it is nevertheless true that Mdlle Marie Krebs 
had never appeared at Mr Chappell’s concerts previous to Monday night. 
The reason of this, probably, has no significance whatever, but none the less 
do we congratulate both the director and his patrons upon the fact that the 
name of one of the most finished and artistic pianists in the world is now 
numbered in the list adorned by those of Schumann, Goddard, Joachim, 
Piatti, Hallé, and many other of rank and note. How far the audience were 
prepared for Mdlle Krebs’s appearance was shown by the cheers which greeted 
her entry. . They were no mere conventional matter-cf-course cheers, sach as 
are intended to encourage a nervous stranger, but rather a greeting as between 
friend and friend, for even those who did not remember her as a gifted child 
bore pleasantly in mind tive artist who last year asserted her power among u - 
Assuming this reception to have shown a keen sense of favours to come, it 
was more than repaid by a performance of Bach’s prelude and fugue in A 
minor, such as only exceptional skill, both musical and mechanical, could 
have compassed. ‘The work is one of rare difficulty from an executive point 
of view ; bat we are not about to praise Mdlle Krebs with special emphasis 
simply because she did that which everybody knew was child’s play to her 
niinble a: @ accurate fingers. We commend her rather becanse she gave the 
old master’s masic as it onght to be given; not seeking to achieve the 
dubious honour of ** new reading,” venturing upon no liberties with text or time, 
but being content with the henoar due to a faithful and reverent interpreter. 
By this, we are happy to say, the gifted young lady lost nothing. 
Her audience, though accustomed of late to the “derring-do” of higher 
development, were charmed with the purity and brilliancy of her playing and 
would gladly have heard the fugue over again. Three times they called Mdlle 
Krebs back to the platform amid unanimous applause, but the desired encore 
was firmly—and properly—declined. The impression made by the solo 
received strength from the subsequent trio and fantasia, in the first of whieh 
Malle Krebs was associated with Herr Straus and Signor Piatti, m the second 
with Herr Straus alone ; and, altogether, the young pianist’s délut must be 
set down as a success not less brilliant than deserved. Her after appearances 
cannot fail to excite special interest. The vocalist was Miss Edith Wynne, 
who sang « new song, “ Tender and True,” by Arthur Sullivan, the beauty of 
which, aided by a most tasteful rendering, elicited an enc.re. Mr Zerbini 
acted as accompanist.—Datly Telegraph. 


Besuiy.—At the Royal Operahouse, Hernani has been performed, 
with Herr Niemann as Hernani; Herr Betz as the Emperor Charles; 
Herr Fricke as Don Silva; and Mad. Voggenhuber as Elvira, ‘I'he 
execution was creditable but that was all._—T'he announcement of the 
opening of the new Theatre in the Friedrichstrasse was pr mature. 
Though the building is ready, and the artists are at their posts, the 
manager, Herr Bente, has been obliged to defer the inauguration of 
his season on account of some difficulty about the license. 
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BEETHOVEN IN HIS LETTERS. 


The world’s heroes are too often seen only in the fashion of 
the distinguished lords and gentlemen, whose portraits in oil, life- 
size, adorn the walls of our public buildings. ‘That is to say, we 
view them en grande tenue, gre for effect, and with a back-ground 
which, as a rule, is a pure Bg sketch, As far as Beethoven 
is concerned this need not be. We can know hin, if we will, as 
other than the wild-haired, scowling man, whom engravings 
represent jotting down mighty thoughts, with his back toa 
thunder-cloud. The particulars of his life, his sayings and 
doings, have been recorded by zealous pens, and these are at our 
service ; best of all, his letters have been collected, and by them 
the man is shown in his own ree not B ppm distorted by the 
false colouring of others. We would commend a study of 
Beethoven's letters to all who have received without question the 
common idea of his character. ‘The illustrious composer is 
thought of, for the most part, as a rough, morose, cynical, and 
unlovely man, one whom ‘genius alone made endurable. ‘Ihat 
there is no foundatiou for this we do not say, because heavy trials 
produced their inevitable result upon a proud and sensitive 
nature. We do aver, however, that the real character of the 
man was something very different, and need only the support of 
his letters to establish the case. A few examples of the testimony 
borne by these witnesses who cannot lie, will assuredly be 
interesting, and, to make their evidence more conclusive, we will 
cull only from the epistles of his later years, when the iron of a 
miserable life had entered deeply into his soul. 

We have Beethoven's own assurance that he was adapted by 
nature to enjoy the pleasures of social intercourse, and pit-ous 
were his complaints of the isolation to which deafness condemned 
him. The geniality that would have made him a favourite 
everywhere breaks out now and then in the letters to his intimate 
friends. Writing to Bolderini, he winds up with ‘‘ Farewell, 
Knight Falstaff: do not be too dissipated; read the gospel and 
be converted.” Haslinger gets from him this piece of advice: 
“Sing daily the epistles of St Paul, and daily visit Father Werner, 
who can show you in his little book how to go straight to 
heaven. See how anxious I am about the welfare of your soul.” 
To Schindler he says with quiet humour : “The tailor comes to 
day, still (Poor Beethoven was short of money) I hope to be able 
to get rid of him for the present by a few polite phrases,” Schin- 
dler, by the way, was the favourite target at which Beethoven 
aimed his good-tempered jokes. At one time the composer's 
future biographer is a ‘ Samothracian vagabond,” at another 
“Most worthy ragamuffin of Epirus and Brundusium,” at another, 
‘‘ Master flash in the pan, and wide of the mark! full of reasons, 
yet devoid of reason,” at another ‘‘ 1] Signore nobile, Papageno 
Schindler,” and at another simply “ Wiseacre.” Once the master 
wrote to Grillparzer about his friend, ‘‘‘That obtrusive appendage, 
Schindler, has long been most obnoxious to me.” Over and 
over again does this pleasant banter appear, spite of the great 
troubles and small worries that made Beethoven their prey ; 
and it is not difficult to see how such passages reveal the true 
nature of the man. If wedid not know the perfect devotion he 
entertained for art, his affliction might seem a providential inter- 
ference on behalf of art. Even as it is, we know not how much 
the world has gained by the barrier which kept Beethoven out of 
the society he was no less fitted to adorn than to en joy. 

As regards the capacity for loving with which Beethoven was 
endowed, his letters show it to have been of no ordinary kind. 
How he cherished an affection for the Countess Guicciardi—how, 
in fact, his ardent nature was always seeking fellowship with 
some congenial epirit—is well known. He addresses the Countess 
as “ My Angel! my all! my second self!” and says “ Love de- 
mands all, and has a right to do so; and thus it is that I feel 
towards you and you towards me, * * * * My heart 
18 overflowing with all I have to say to you. Ah! there are 
moments when I find that speech is actually nothing. Continue 
to be ever my true aud only love, my all: as {am yours!” To 
Bettina von Arnim he writes:—‘‘ The most beautiful themes 
stole from your eyes into my heart, which shall yet enchant the 
world when Beethoven no longer directs. If God vouchsafes to 
grant me a few more years of life, I must then see you once more, 

Hed dear, most dear friend, for the voice within, to which I always 
isten, demands this, Spirits may love one another, and 1 shall 











ever woo yours. Your approval is dearer to me than all else in 
the world.” Thus could the rugged misanthrope, as some called 
him, pour out the treasures of bis heart where he was sure of a 
sympathetic response, but we see him do it even more lavishly in 
the letters to bis ward and nephew, Carl. This young man had 
been left in Beethoven’s charge while yet a lad, and upon him the 
great composer lavished a wealth of affection, which was not only 
wasted but abused. Carl was a graceless fellow. and when his 
uncle addressed him as ‘‘ My dear young scamp,” Beethoven was 
nearer the truth than love permitted him to believe. But the 
uncle remained faithful to the nephew through both evil and 
good report, bearing patiently with the rejection of his counsels, 
and ever receiving the Prodigal (who often returned when reduced 
to swine-husks) with open arms. We must give a few examples 
of the old “ misanthrope’s ” enduring affection. He writes to Carl 
“You must come to me on Sunday,” but the scapegrace has 
more congenial pursuits, and Beethoven meekly replies, “I have 
no wish to deprive you of any pleasure, were [ only sure that 
you would spend your Sunday properly away from me.” Reproving 
his ward for some disobedience, Beethoven says “ If you find the 
Pactum oppressive, then in God’s name I resign you to His holy 
keeping ;” following this up, as though alarmed for the result, 
with “ Do not be afraid to come to me to-morrow.” Again he 
reproves: ‘“‘My heart has been so deeply wounded by your 
deceitful conduct that it is difficult to forget it ;” whereupon 
Carl stays away from his uncle’s house, and the old man writes, 
“T wish you at least to come here on Sundays. In vain do I ask 
for an answer. God help you and me. * * * My 
continued solitude only still further enfeebles me, and really my 
weakness often amounts to a swoon. -Oh! do not further grieve 
me.” Six days after, Beethoven sends his nephew sixty-two 
florins for a new suit, and, after advice about the cloth, adds: 
‘* Now farewell, my darling! deserve the name; I embrace you, 
and hope you will be my good, studious, noble son.” In very 
warm weather his thoughts go to poor Carl, and so does a letter 
beginning—* As in this heat you may, perhaps, wish to bathe, 
I send you two more florins.” Verily what an uncle is here! Carl 
wants more money, and gets it with this alvice: ‘* Now pray, 
practise economy, for you certainly receive too much cash. I 
rejoiced when I could assist my poor parents; what a contrast 
are you in your conduct to me. ‘Thriftless boy, farewell !” 
The heat continues, and Beethoven sends another florin, with “ Do 
not neglect your bathiug ; continue well, and guard against illuess, 
Spend your money on good objects alone. Be my dear son.” 
Carl again misbehav: s—borrows money of a “ mean, old kitchen 
wench,” and is sternly asked ** Why such hypocrisy?” Then 
comes the salve: ‘But do not be uneasy; I shall continue to 
care for you as much as ever;” upon which Carl went on as 
badly as ever. One more quotation must suffice. Beethoven 
writes to the ne’er-do-weel: “ My dear son, say no more; only 
come to my arms; not one harsh word shall you hear. You shall 
be received as lovingly as ever * * * only come. Come to the 
faithful heart of your father.” We might multiply these proofs 
of Beethoven’s great loving spirit, but the foregoing will suffice 
to show that he was not the savage popularly supposed ; that, in 
short, his nature was tender and affectionate, though circumstances 


overlaid it with an appearance of unloveliness. 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 

Cosure.—A new romantic three-act opera, Lenore, has been success- 
fully produced at the Court Theatre. The litretto is founded on 
Barger’s celebrated ballad. The music is composed by Dr O. Bach, 
Artistic Director of the Mozarteum, Salzburg. Mad. Sadler-Griin dis- 
tinguished herself very much as the heroine, The Duke of Coburg 
has bestowed on the composer the Knight’s Cross, with the Crown, of 
the Ernest House Order. 

Rairzuta.—Herr Richard Wagner has had the front of his house, 
which is circular in form, ornamented with sgraffitti, at the expense of 
the King of Bavaria, his royal patron and friend, ‘hese sgrafftti are a 
kind of black and white frescoes, with which the fronts ot houses used 





to be adorned in Italv, and of which numerous examples are still to be 
found there. Herr Krauss, the historical painter, has executed a grand 


allegory taken partly from the Nibelungen, In the middle is seen 
Wodan, as the personification of the German myth, He is represented 
as a traveller, attended by his two ravens. To his right is beheld 
Tragedy, and, to his left, Music, with young Siegfrid, as personifying 
the art-works of the Future. 
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RICHARD WAGNER'S REMINISCENCES OF SPONTINI. 
(From “ Le Ménestrel’’) 


II. 
(Continued from page 819, Vol, ut.) 


We recommenced our studies, therefore, by a pianoforte rehearsal, 
so that the master might be able to communicate his intentions 
to his interpreters, ‘To tell the trath, this labour taught us very 
little fresh. Spontini laid less stress upon the details than on his 
views of the work asa whole, and was fond of launching out at 
length on its general conception. I observed, by the way, that 
he was accustomed to adopt a singularly peremptory tone, even 
with the most famous artists, such as Mad. Schrider-Devrient 
and Tichatscheck certainly were. He forbade the latter to 
employ the word braut (bride), which Licinius used when 
addressing Julia in the German text. The word jarred horribly 
ov his ears, and he was unable to understand, he said, how any 
person could couple so flat and vulgar a s,und to music. As for 
the artist, a very inferior one, by the way, charged with the part 
of the Grand Priest, Spontini gave him a long lesson on 
the manner in which this personage is to be understood. He 
deduced his character from the conversation he has with the 
Augur. He showed that all the High Priest's calculations were 
based on religious superstition and the machinations of the other 
priests, ‘The Pontiff ought to give us to understand that he had 
nothing to fear, not even an adversary who held the army in his 
hands, since he was sure, come what might, that all would turn 
out well for him ; because, supposing the worst to happen, and that 
Julia were snatched from execution, he could, by effecting as he 
cl.ose the miracle which would instantaneously rekindle the sacred 
fire of Vesta, save the sacerdotal influence. In a conversation 
which I had with Spontini concerning his instrumentation, I 
asked the reason of his not having utilised the trombones in the 
magnificent triumphal march of the first act, when he had 
employed them so energetically in several other passages of his 
opera. “ Est-ce que je n’y ai pas de trombones ? ”* (‘* Have I no 
trombores there ?”) he answered, with genuine surprise, For all 
reply, I showed him a copy of the engraved score. He instantly 
asked me to write a trombone part for the march, begging me to 
do so at once, so that he might judge of its effect at the first 
band rehearsal. He said, also, ** J’ai entendu dans votre Jtienzi, 
un instrument que vous appelez basse-tuba; je ne veux pas 
bannir cet instrument de l’orchestre ; faites m’en une partie pour 
La Vestale” (‘I heard in your Rienzi an instrament you call a 
bass-tuba ; I will not banish it from the orchestra ; so write me a 
part foritin The Vestal.”).—I experienced genuine pleasure in con- 
forming tu his desires, and in carrying them out with moderation 
and discretion, When he heard for the first time at rehearsal 
the effect of the instruments thus added, he did not fail to cast 
a glance of gratefu) satisfaction towards me. ‘This favourable 
impression remained in his mind, for he subsequently wrote me a 
very affectionate letter from Paris, asking for the little score of 
the instrumental supplement. His pride, however, would 
not let him acknowledge frankly that he desired anything of 
which I was the author; and this feeling was betrayed by the 
roundabout terms he employed. ‘ Envoyez-moi,’ he wrote, 
“ une partition des trombones pour la marche triomphale, et de la 
basse-tuba, telle qu’elle a été eaécutée sous ma direction & Dresde” 
(‘Send me a score of the trombones for the triumphal march, 
and of the bass-tuba, as executed under my direction ut Dresden”), 

One of the most characteristic circumstances which marked 
our getting up of the piece was the evergy with which Spontini 
brought out, nay, even exaggerated, the rhythmical accent. ‘To 
attain the effect he desired, he had adopted the habit at Berlin 
of marking the strong bars by the word Diese (this one), of which 
I did not at first understand the signification. ‘lichatscheck was 
especially pleased with this method, for he was so enamoured of 
rhythm that he always insisted upon precision of attack whenever 
any important parts were to be taken up by the chorus. He was 
convinced that if the first note was struck with certainty, the 
remainder would follow as a matter of course.—-Everyone bowed 
submissively to the composer’s wishes, and took a deep interest 





* All these French passages between turned commas are French in the 
original text. 





in him. The tenors alone were angry with him a long time for 
aterrible fright he had given them, It happened that in the 
quivering accompaniment of Julia’s sombre cantilena, at the end 
of the second act, the execution did not at all agree with the 
composer's intentions. Turning towards the tenors, he said in 
a sepulchral voice: “Est-ce que les altos sont morts?” (“ Are 
the tenors dead?”) ‘Terrified by this adjuration, two pale hypo- 
condriacs, who, despite their right to a pension, would insist on 
retaining the first desk, nearly fell off their stools, and turned 
towards Spontini with haggard eyes and distorted features, [It 
seemed as though they had just heard the passing bell, and that 
they saw the tomb gaping to receive them, I endeavoured to 
recall them to life by explaining in a perfectly prosaical style 
what the composer wanted them to do.—Spontini could see I was 
devoted to him by the zeal I displayed in modifying, according to 
his notions, the arrangement of our instrumental army. ‘The 
order in which he wanted his musicians placed resulted less from 
any system than from an inveterate habit. But this habit 
possessed an extreme importance, which I understood perfectly, 
when the master deigned to explain it to me. ‘Je dirige,” he 
said, “ non pas avec la main mais avee le regard; mon ceil gauche 
est premier, mon ceil droit second violon, Or, pour conduire 
avec les yeux, il faut renoncer aux lunettes, lors méme qu’on a 
la vue courte. Voila ce que ne comprennent pas une foule de 
mauvais batteurs de mesure. Quant a moi,” he added, “ je vous 
le dis en confidence, je ne vois pas 0 loin que le bout de mon 
nez, et pourtant, d’un coup d’ceil, je fais exécuter tout ce que je 
veux.” (“I conduct not with my hand but with 2 A glance; my 
right eye is first, and my left eye second violin. Now, to con- 
duct with the eyes, one must renounce spectacles, even when one 
is shortsighted. ‘This is something not understood by a host of 
wretched time-beaters. As for me, I will tell you in confidence 
that I cannot see further than the tip of my nose, and yet with 
a glance I make the orchestra execute whatever J choose.) 
With regard to the order in which Spontini desired the members 
of the band to be placed, it was certainly characterised by more 
than one illogical detail. Thus, in conformity with the Parisian 
fashion, the oboists were stationed immediately behind him. ‘The 
two artists were thus obliged to turn the bells of their instru- 
ments towards the audience, and one of them, the first oboe, 
was so mortified that I had all the trouble in the world with him. 
But, with the exception of such slight mistakes, Spontini’s ideas 
were founded upon a perfectly rational principle, though it is one 
not yet recoguized, even at the present day, in most German 
orchestras. 

According to this method, the mass of strings is distributed over 
the whole orchestra ‘The brass and the instruments of per- 
cussion are arranged on the two sides. The other wind instru- 
ments, which somewhat resemble, by the softness of their tone, 
stringed instruments, are placed, as a matter of course, between 
the violins, which they connect, In opposition to this system, 
very many of our most numerous and most renowned orchestras 
still admit the division of the instrumental mass into two distinct 
parts, placing all the strings on one side and al] the wind on the 
other. ‘This faulty arrangement produces, of necessity, a rugged 
and violent effect, where the vari.ug kinds of sound cannot be 
blended, the different voices of the orchestra never being success- 
fully condensed into round and homogeneous sonority. As 
regards myself, | was much pleased at the innovation introduced 
by Spontini; for, thanks to the initiative taken by him, 1 had no 
difficulty in obtaining an order from the King, retaining the new 
arrangement. Nothiog remained for me to do after Spontini’s 
departure, but to modify certain details, and to reform certain 
logical errors, in order to effect a thoroughly normal and ratioual 
arrangement. 

Despite all his singularities, Spontini exerted a very real ascend- 
ancy, a genuine fascination, on the artists of the theatre. Every 
one, consequently, exhibited extraordinary zeal, and endeavoured 
to contribute his share towards the brilliancy of the performance 
announced, While all this was going on in the orchestra, Herr 
Eduard Devrient was busy on the stage, and had succeeded in 
drilling the choral masses perfectly. Among other things, it was 
he who supplied us with the means of satisfying Spontini on a 
point to which he attached great importance, and which singularly 
embarrassed us. In conformity with the tradition of the German 
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stage, we had determined on concluding The Vestal by the 
impassioned duet which Julia, accompanied by the chorus, sings 
with Licinius, at the moment of her deliverance. But the com- 
poser insisted strongly on restoring the part which had been cut 
out. He wanted his work to end with a ballet and a chorus of 
joy, agreeably to the poetic law of French opera. Ie was averse 
to seeing his sparkling score die out miserably on the place of 
execution. He desired, at any price, a final picture in a new 
scene, representing the sacred grove of Venus. There, mid 
dancing and shouts of joy, the triumphant pair was to be conduc- 
ted to the altar, by the priests and priestesses crowned with 
roses. His desire was gratified. Unfortunately, this modification 
at the last hour was not destined to procure for us a success for 
which we all prayed. 
(To be continued, ) 


ORGAN NEWS. 


The organ at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, was opened on 
Sunday last, by the organist, Dr Verrinder, who displayed the 
instrument to great advantage, after its being re-constructed, 
under his direction, by Messrs Bishop and Son. ‘The instrament 
was originally in Winchester Cathedral, and was purchased by 
Mr Willis, nearly twenty years ago. The following is a list of 
stops contained in the modernised structure, those marked * being 
new or prepared, 

GREAT ORGAN. 














Feet. Feet. 

* Clarion. ccssseinsapeanetnanae ae *Harmonic Flute ............ 4 
Trumpet... ...cercceserereee 8 PEON ninnietan asibocssnasy 4 
Mixture ......ccoccocs coocce 4 PARES. Stopt Diapason ............ 8 tone. 
Sesquialtra.......+.sse00-e. 3 ranks. | Open Diapason 8 
Piftetsth “ic icovacvassccvene 2 WME? Wecticahs ss? ctstonace 8 
Twelfth .......+. . 34 Double Diapason ............ 16 

Swett OrGaAy. 
TeNRi s ccocadecbinyece EEE seat coucssscxsencee 
fo. PES sae | 
Stopt Diapason ............. 8 tone. 
Open Diapason ............... 8 
Bourdon . 16 
Cuomr Orca. 

Clarinet. cide ciecec diets 8 ie ee ae 4 
*Orchestral Oboe ......... 8 MEE AAS 8 
*Voix Celeste ........000 8 Stopt Diapason............... 8 
*Plautiom 65 csassevents outs 2 Richt Rr Rg ib I 8 tone 

Plath." jodi ecvasthodih oka 4 

Soto Orcan—Preraren. 

*Tuba Mirabilis ............ 8 OTN ii AK aa 

*Harmonic Flute ......... 8 *Euphone . 8 

*Flauto Traverso ......... 4 

Pepa ORGAN. 
*Trombone ic csecescecece 16 ade ee ang eee 16 
*Vivloncello .......cssese0e 8 Open Diapason ...,........... 16 


CoupLers. 
*Solo to Pedals. 
Solo to Great. Swell to Pedals. | 
Choir to Swell. Great to Pedals. | 


Four Pneumatic Combinations to Great Organ. Two to each of the other 
Organs will be added hereafter. 


Great to Swell. Choir to Pedals, 
*Solo 8ves on its own 


Clavier. 


Viexna.—Mad, Lucca has been giving a series of performances at 
the Imperial Operahouve. The A tr she chore for her farewell 
was that of Selica in L’Africaine.—A new kind of Sacred Concert has 
been very popular lately. The performance is accompanied by mag- 
nificent transparencies, painted by the leading artists of this capital, 
and representing the Biblical and other scenes described by the music. 
Among the works thus given have been some by Franz Schubert, 
Johannes Brahma, Moritz Hauptmann, the Grand-Duchess Constantin, 
Clotilde Welker, Franz Liszt, Ella Adajewska, and R. Schumann.— 
The fourth Helimesberger Quartet-Evening was devoted principally 
. works by Beethoven, in commemoration of the 104th anniversary 
Bow master’s birth. The programme included his B flat major 
: rio, O», 97, and his F major Quartet, Op. 135. The concert opened, 

owever, with a Stringed Quartet in D minor by Herr Herbeck, which 
may be considered a novelty, for, though composed in 1862, it had 





MUSIC AT BRUSSELS. 


Fate is proving kinder to M. Campocasso towards the close of 
his management than it was at the beginning. ‘The houses at the 
Théétre de la Monnaie have continued excellent for some time 
past, and the public appear suddenly to have become enthusi- 
astic for a place of entertainment towards which they 
previously displayed, not simply apathy, but almost repugnance. 
M. Salomon, the tenor, has bid farewell to his admirers here-- 
and they are numerous—and returned to the Opera in Paris. 
Speaking of this gentleman, the Guide Musical observes, in the 
following extract, of which the conclusion seems to clash some- 
what with the commencement : — 


“ Everything promises M. Salomon a brilliant and lucrative future on the 
stage. He possesses a collection of superb notes, and is evidently becoming 
less awkward. Some few months’ more work will render him bearable as an 
actor, but we do not think he is destined ever to shine very vividly at the 
Paris Opera. Whatever he may do, he will always be deficient in warmth : 
he will never be anything more than @ voice. In Paris this is not sufficient 
to ensure even a tenor lasting triumphs.” 


Martha has been given with MM. Petit and Richard as Plumket 
and Lionel, but neither gentleman was as good as he had been in 
Faust, It is to be hoped that they will both be more successful 
in La Perle du Bréstl, which, as already announced in these 
columns, has been in preparation for several months. The Cor- 
poration has contributed more than twenty thousand fraucs 
towards the expense of getting it up. ‘The scenery will, it is 
said, be magnificent, and the dresses dazzling, while the composer 
is delighted by what he has seen of the rehearsals. M. Campo- 
casso has, however, renounced the idea of giving Die Zauberflite, 
as he does not deem it advisable to devote two months to getting 
up a single work, when his term of management extends only to 
four months. He will, however, perform Le Nozze di Figaro 
and La Reine de Chypre. 

The programme of the third Popular Concert of Classical 
Music included Symphony No. 1, B minor, Robert Schumann ; 
‘+ Les Noces féodales,” a Symphonic fragment by Emile Mathieu 
(first time), “ Concertstiick for the Oboe,” Gluckardt (executed 
by M. Pletinckx, Professor at the Royal Conservatory) ; ‘* Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,” Franz Liszt ; and the overture to Die Meister- 
singer von Niiremberg, R. Wagner. 


SINCE THEN. 
( Copyright.) 

It was harvest time, so gladsome, 

} When in accents soft and low, 


He beguiled my poor heart, Mother, 
Only one short year ago. 


And I saw the tear-drop glisten 
In his tender eyes, that fell, 

Tho’ he turned aside to hide it | 
When he bade me fond farewell. 


And all that night I listened 
To the sobbing of the rain, 
But*his voice came stealing thro’ it, 
Like a sad and sweet refrain. 


Since then I've watched and waited, 
For he said he'd come again, 

When the bloom was on the heather, 
And the gold was on the grain. 


And I saw him yester even 
With a look so changed and cold, 
Tho’ he smiled on one beside him, 
But not my sweet smile of old. 


Oh, do not blame him, Mother, | 
She is rich and I am poor, | 
And his heart has left its gladness 
In “ the days that are no more.” 
Louisa Gray. 





Opgssa.—The censure here seems to mingle severity and ab-udity 
pretty equally in its proceedings. It forbade the produ:tion of M. 
Offenbach’s well-known work as La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein, but 





been performed only on two previous occasions. 





allowed it to be performed as Le Sabre de mon Pere. 
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NEW MUSIC HALL IN GLASGOW. 


The new buildings will cover a plot of ground having a frontage of 
about 200 feet to Granville Street, and 160 feet to Berkeley Street 
and Kent Rosd, thus occupying over 3,500 square yards of building 
ground, On the principal floor is the main entrance from Granville 
Street. Passing through a handsome vestibule, and then through an 
octagonal hall (36 f-et in diameter), the great hall is reached, which i+ 
75 feet wide and 140 feet long. This length, however, does not include 
the north gallery and recess for organ at the south end; with these, 
the grand total reaches 186 feet. The galleries, which are arranged 
somewhat after the fashion of those in the City Hall, will accommodate 
about 650. Of course, in addition to thiv, th re is ample provision 
made for a large orchestra and chorus in front of the organ, The great 
hall will be provided with six distinct exits, a matter of vast import- 
ance at all Jarge meetings. Minor facilities and accommodation have 
been carefully considered. Right and left of the principal entrance, 
cloak rooms have been provided, Between these and the great hall 
are conversation and refreshment rooms, each about 75 feet by 40, both 
having communication with the great hall, As the ceilings of the 
cloak room fronting Granville Street are only half the height of those 
of the conversation and refreshment rooms, an entresol is placed above 
them, divided into five apartments, suitable for small meetings, these 
having a special entrance from Berkeley Street. The whole upper floor 
of the west half of the buildings is arranged as a complete suite of 
assembly rooms, spacious in their dimensions, To the larger rooms 
are attached every convenience in the shape of assembling and retiring 
rooms, 

The basement, or sunk floor, has been fully utilized. It contains, 
amongst other things, steam boilers and steam engines to insur+ proper 
means for heating and ventilating the whole building, artists’ rooms, 
waiting rooms for servants, a hall-keeper’s house, and a well-ordered 
kitchen, with hoist. The remaining space of the basement floor con- 
tains accommodation for storing the forms of the great hall, when 
these are not required, as well as 700 ~quare yards of storage. These 
stores can be easily let, as they possess separate stairs and guods access 
from Berkeley Street. 

The accommodating powers of the great hall will be hest understood 
by comparison. The hall of the Queen’s Rooms contains 5707 feet of 
floorage; the City Hall, 10,129; whilst the great hall of the new 
undertaking will contain 15,565. ‘I'his means that at oratorio concerts 
and festivals (when a full orchestra and large chorus must be accommo- 
dated on the platforms) the Queen’s Rooms can seat comfortably about 
1,000 of an audience; the City Hall, 1,900; and the new hall, 2920, 
In addition to this large total, the new concert hall will provide ample 
rovm for 100 orchestral performers and 550 of a chorus. Nor should 
we omit to state that on special occasions the City Hall has actually 
held (when uncomfortably packed) as manv as 3,400 persons; under 
the same pressure the new hall will contain 5224. Ample means are 
provided for the egress of the exhausted air, aud by mechanical appli- 
ances a continuous stream of {r-sh air is admitted ; so that the audi- 
ences will not be subj cted to the stifling atmosphere which they are 
usually obliged in Gla<gow to inhale at a crowded meeting. Besides, 
the great extra height of the new hall—nearly twice as high as that of 
the City Hall—will give a considerable increase of cubic space to each 
individual member of the audience, The proportions are as 3108 
cubic feet to 781-2 in the gross, or, per head as 163 to about 280. It 
may be added, that Sir Michael Costa, when in Glasgow during the 
Festival week, carefully and minutely examined the plans from a 
musician’s point of view, and whilst expressing himself thoroughly 
sati-fied with the general design of the large concert-room, made one or 
two suggestions regarding the arrangements of the platform for 
orchestra and chorus, ‘These suggestions having b-en adopted, Sir 
Michael, who is, perha;s, the highest authority on such mattcrs, stated 
his conviction that the new hall will prove one of the most perfect 
and commodious in Europe for musical performances, 

A few of our leading citizens have, by considerable personal exertion, 
brougtit the project to its present promising position, and at the same 
time have become large shareholders. ‘The actual capital required to 
bring this great scheme to a successful issue amounts to £80,000. Of 
that sum, nearly £60,000 have been already subscrived, entir ly 
by the promoters and their immediate friends, It remains for the 
general public to come forward, and, by taking up the remaining shares, 
make this public-spirited undertaking a great success, It would be a 
disgrace to the city which claims to hold the second place amongst the 
cities of the empire in respect of population, wealth, and enterprise, to 
jet the new halls start burdened with any debt whatever. Their pro- 
moters deserve, as they will certainly recvive, the gratitude of the 
entire community, 

The plan was entrusted to the late Mr Cunningham, C.E., of Liver- 
pool, the excellence of whose work in the Philharmonic Hall of that 
city is perhaps uurivalied in its way, and with him was associated Mr 





Campbell Douglas, of this city. A drawing of the proposed buildings 
is now exhibited in the Royal Exchange, Purrie Powr. 


—__o—- 
LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 


On Saturday afternoon, at St James’s Hall, the first “* London 
Ballad Concert” of the season was given, and, as usual, a very 
large audience attended, ‘The * ballad” is a peculiarly English 
form of vocal music, and in no country have ballads so strong 
a hold on the affections of the people as in England. The 
“ Volks-Lieder” of Germany, the ‘ Jotus”’ of Spain, the “ Jodel” 
songs of Switzerland, have far Jess hold on native sympathies 
than those ballads which are endeared to us by poetic as well as 
musical beauty. It wasa happy thought of Mr John Boosey, 
when, some years back, he instituted a series of Ballad Concerts, 
at which the dear old songs, delighting us as they delighted our 
forefathers, were sung by our best native vocalists, These 
concerts have also afforded opportunities for the presentation of 
new ballads by modern composers, and many charming additions 
to the repertory have thus gained a hearing which might other- 
wise have been denied. The concert may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the class of entertainments for which musical 
amateurs are indebted to Mr Boosey. ‘The list of what may be 
called ‘ classical” ballads included ** Barbara Allen,” and Knight's 
‘+ Of what is the old man thinking ? ”—both expressively given by 
Mrs Osborne Williams; the old Irish ballad, “ ‘lhe pretty girl 
milking her cow; a Welsh ballad, “ ‘lhe maid of Sker ;” and Dr 
Arne’s “Cease your funning:” sung respectively by Miss 
Sterling, Mr Lloyd, and Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. ‘The 
Scotch ditty, “* We're a’ noddin,” was sung by Miss Sterling ; and 
thus the music of every part of the United Kingdom was illus- 
trated. Among the new things heard for the first time, the most 
successful was a canzonet, by Mr Arthur Sullivan, entitled “* Living 
poems.” The words are the well-known verses of Longfellow, 
“Come to me, O ye children!” and Mr Sullivan’s setting is 
characterized by the rarest grace and sympathy, combined with 
fresh and appropriate melody. It was admirably sung by Miss 
Edith Wynne, and unanimously encored. A new ballad, ‘‘ Forget 
me not,” by Mr Gatty, given charmingly by Mrs Osborne 
Williams, deserves to become popular. ‘The programme contained 
a host of attractions, including altogether no less than twenty-six 
pieces, some of which were allotted to Mr Sims Reeves and Mr 
Santley, both of whom were enthusiastically greeted. ‘The great 
English tenor sang Blumenthal’s ‘*My Queen,” and Balfe’s 
“Come into the garden, Maud,” in his best manner; and Mr 
Santley gave J. L. Hatton's “ Fair is my love,” Molloy’s * Polly,” 
and two of Schumann’s Lieder, with consummate finish. Not the 
least enjoyable portion of the entertainment was the singing of 
the London Vocal Union, a body of eight voices, directed by Mr 
Frederick Walker, vicar-choral of St Paul’s Cathedral. ‘These 
gave Pam glees and madrigals in a manner recalling the 
best days of the ‘‘ Orpheus Glee Union; ” and their efforts were 
rewarded with plaudits and encores justly merited. The only 
instrumental music was furnished by Mdlle Delphine Le Brun, 
an accomplished pianist, who played, in masterly style, Heller’s 
‘Forelle,” and Sir Julius Benedict's new pianoforte fantasia, 
“America.” This 


iece is chiefly composed of variations on 
“ The Star-Spangl 


Banner,” with some slight references to 
‘¢ Hail Columbia ” and “ Yankee Doodle,” the last only American 
by adoption. The composition (expressly intended by its dis- 
tinguished author for Mad. Arabella Goddard) affords good op- 
eo for the display of executive ability, and of these Mdille 

Brun availed herself ably. ‘The accompaniments were played 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, whose abilities are too well known to need 
(nsrereete and the concert was in all respects enjoyable.— 

bserver, 





Reme.—Les Huguenots has been produved at the Teatro Apollo with 
the fuilowing cast: Valentine, Signora Wizjak; the Queen, Siznora 
Pernini ; the Page, Signora Braccialini; Raoul, Sig. Niccolini; Marcel, 
Sig. Castelmary; Nevers, Sig. Viganotti; St Bris, Sig. Alzina. © 
Signora Wizjak is a great favourite. ‘The eame applies to Sig. 
Niccolini. La Forza del Destino was to be the next opera. There is 
a report that the Mu: icipality will not make any grant to the Apollo 
after the present season. 
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PROFESSOR AUGUSTUS WILHELMJ. 


BroaraPHicaL SkKetca BY Proressor RicharD Wierst, Rovau 
Prussian Director or Music aT Bertin. 


Augustus Emil Daniel Frederic Victor Wilhelmj, the descen- 
dant of a very old and highly-respectable German family, was 
born on the 2ist September, 1845, at the ancient town of 
Usengen, in the Duchy of Nassau, his father being a barrister 
and Doctor at Law of the Royal Prussian Supreme Court. The 
mother of Augustus Wilhelmj, Charlotte ne/ Petry, has played 
no small part in her time as an excellent songstress and piavist, 
having received her final musical education frum Frederic Chopin, 
at Paris. Wilhelmj was taught the violin, in the first instance, 
by Conrad Fischer, director of music to the Duke of Nassau at 
Wiesbaden, He must have made very rapid progress at the time 
(the beginning of 1852), for, when Henriette Sontag (Countess Rossi) 
visited Wilhelmj’s family at Wiesbaden, the young violinist, only 
seven years old, played in her presence with such skill that the 
lady embraced and kissed him, exclaiming: ‘‘ You will certainly 
some day become the German Paganini.” The eminent talents 
of Wilhelmj developed themselves amazingly under the tuition of 
Fischer, and in November, 1853, he played for the first time one 
of the quatuors of Haydn, showing as much pluck, certainty, and 
musical tact as though he had been playing the work for years. 
On the 8th of January, 1854, Wilhelmj made his début in public 
at a concert given for benevolent purposes at Limburg, and his 
second appearance took place at Wiesbaden the 17th March, 
1856, at the Theater Royal. 

Dr Wilhelmj, the father, had. in spite of the great musical 
talents of his son, wished him to follow the law, but consented 
ultimately to his adoption of music, provided a competent 
authority pronounced in favour of his capacity. In spring, 1861, 
Wilhelmj went for this purpose to Franz Liszt at Weimar, and 
played before the - 
cantante) and the an Airs of Ernst, Liszt, who ac- 
companied Wilhelmj on the piano, immediately perceived that 
he had to do with no common talent, but with a youth d 
of extraordinary musical endowments. After Wilhelmj had 
played some smaller pieces prima vista, Liszt left the piano 
and exclaimed: “ What? and they were considering the career 
you should choose! Why you are born for music, and if the 
fiddle had not been invented it would have had to be invented 
for you especially. Young man, study diligently, and you may 
depend on it, the world will yet talk of you.” me days after 
this Liszt took Wilhelmj to Ferdinand David, saying, ‘‘ I have 
brought you the second Paganini !” 

From 1861 to 1864 Wilhelmj studied at the Royal Academy at 
Leipzig, his teachers being Hauptmann, Richter, and, afterwards, 
Joachim Raff. Ferdinand David chiefly directed his education, 
and it is due to him that Wilhelmj has such a classical style of 
playing. Wilhelmj soon became the favourite scholar of the 
Conservatoire, and was considered as a great wonder by his col- 
leagues, It was a favourite remark of David's, that ‘“ he could 
conscientiously state that there were no difficulties existing 
which Wilhelmj could not easily surmount.” At an examination 
of the Academy in 1862, Wilhelmj attained immense success by 
playing the very difficult Concerto Pathetique (F sharp minor) of 

rnst. 

In November of the same 
Gewandhaus Concerts, playing the 
Joachim. 

Wilhelmj lived at the house of his teacher, David, and there 
made the acquaintance of David’s niece, Baroness de Liphardt, 


ear he appeared at the 
Tinescion Concerto of Joseph 


Dome man Spobr’s 8th Concerto (scena | 
ungari 


these successes Wilhelmj returned again to the Rhine, as the 
French papers proudly observed, *‘ inconnu hier, le rvila célébré 
aujourdhui.” 

In 1867 Wilhelmj went to Italy. At Florence he had the 
title, “‘ Protector of the Societa di Quartetto,” confered on him. 
From Italy he went to Russia, at the invitation of the Grand 
Duchess Helena Paulowna of Russia. At St Petersburgh 
Wilhelmj lived with Hector Berlioz and other celebrities at the 
Palais Michel, doing bis share towards many interesting musical 
evenings for which the salons of this art-loving Grand Duchess 
were famous, It was here that Berlioz said of him, ‘I have 
never before heard such a noble tone as Wilhelmj’s, and I must 
admit that his playing is quite phenomenal. 

During the season of 1868—1869, Wilhelmj once more visited 
Switzerland, France, and Belgium; and, the next year, he made 
a tour with Mr Santley to the principal towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, everywhere meeting with the greatest applause. 
During the bad times of the French war, Wilhelmj did much to 
ameliorate the sufferings of the poor and wounded. He gave 
several concerts for this purpose at Wiesbaden, Darmstadt, 
Mayence, etc., etc. In 1871 we find the young violinist in 
Holland, where he met with even more success than before. At 
Leyden he was received with a torchlight procession. During 
the. season of 1871-72 Wilhelmj gave concerts in Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. It is curious that he did not undertake a 
concert tour in his own country till 1872-73. At that time 
he visited the North of Germany, the Russian Baltic provinces, 
Posen, Galicia, and the Austrian Crownlands. Wilhelmj put in 
his first appearance at Berlin in October, 1872, where he 
played at the Singacademie, and at Vieuna, in March, 1873, at 
the Great Music Hall, the success he attained in these capitals 
being enormous. 

Wilhelmj has tried composing with much success, and has 
written some works for the violin, original songs, a marriage 
cantata, for soli, chorus, and orchestra, and finally some 
sacred music. In regard to his specialty as a violinist, 
|it is acknowledged that he stands equally high both as 
a soloist and quartet player. On this point, however, the English 
public will soon have another opportunity of deciding. 


l 


; 








AN OLD ROMANCE—1793. 
Translated — Copyright. 
I. 

The star of eve, in beauty chaste, 

Shone brightly o’er the camp of France, 
A youth was placed to guard the waste, 

Who sang thus, resting on his lance : 
“ Haste, refreshing zephyrs, go. 

And to my friends this story bear; 
Say I watch those plains to show 

That love and g'ory are my care.’ 


I. 

By the foes’ dull glim’ring light, 

In silence see their guards advance, 
While to abriige the tardy night 

The Frenchman sings. upon his lance ; 
“ Haste, refreshing zephyrs, go, 

And to my friends my story bear ; 
Say I watch those fields to show 

That fove and glory are my care. 


Ill. 
“The day-star will the fight recall, 
When vict'ry will my fame enhance ; 





which lady he espoused on the 29th May, 1866. A very severe 
attack of typhus fever, which overtook him shortly afterwards, 
prevented Wilhelmj for some time from following his studies ; 
but as soon as he was well he resumed them with ardour. 
His first concert tour took place in 1865, and in 1866 he visited 
Holland, afterwards crossing to Great Britain, where, thanks to 
the exertions of Jenny Lind, heappeared at Covent Garden Theatre, 
under the late Mr Alfred Mellon, and made a great sensation. 
Wilhelmj next visited Paris, and played at the popular concerts 
for classical music, given by M. Pasdeloup. The newspapers were 
uuanimous in declaring that Wilhelmj was the greatest violinist 
they had ever heard, calling him “le nouveau Paganini.” After 








But should it be my lot to fall, 
And die upon my trusty lance, 
Then in pity. zephyr, fly, 
And to my friends this story bear ; 
Say until my latest sigh 
That love and glory were my care.” 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 








Beattoz’s Damnation de Faust was perturmed at the Paris Cuonserva- 
toire lately, and, it is said, met with a warm reception. ; 

Tues is talk of producing Handel's Hercules at the next Festival of 
the Lower Rhine, under the direction of Joseph Joachim, who has 
already made the work known in Berlin. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 





SEVENTEENTH SEASON, 1874-5. 
DrrecTroR—Mr S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


THE 500th CONCERT 
(FIFTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON) 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18, 1875. 
To Commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 
On which occasion the Programme will be composed of works by 
MENDELSSOHN, 


The whole of which were performed at the First Monday Popular 
Concert, on February 14, 1859. 


Programme. 


PART I. 

QUINTET. in B flat. Op. 47, for two violins, two violas, and violon- 
cello—Mad. Ni BR 1AN-NERUDA, MM. L. Rigs, STRAUS, ZERBINI, 
and PIATTI .. vz mm - nt Ks be o 

TWO-PART SONG, ‘The Sabbath Morn ”—Madlle NITA GAETANO 
and Miss ALICE FAIRMAN Ar a es Py: 3% ae 

SONATA, in F minor Op. 4, for pianoforte and violin—Miss AGNES 
ZIMMERMANN and Madame NORMAN-NERUDA ‘ es 

PART II. 

TEMA con VARIAZIONTI, in D, Op. 17, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN and Signor PIATTI ni oe 

TWO-PART SONG, “I would that my love”—Madlle NiTA 
GAETANO and Miss ALICE FAIRMAN .. ee ne a aa 

QUARTET, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame NORMAN-NERUDA, MM. L. Rigs, Straus, 
and PIATTI .. e a ce is 

CONDUCTOR 


SATURDAY POFULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 16, 1875. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Mendelssohn, 
Menielssohn, 


Mendelssohn, 


Mendelssohn, 


Mev delssohn, 


oe i. ots .. Mendelssohn, 
. Sm JULIUS BENEDICT. 





Programme. 


QUINTET, in C minor, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
—MM. strauvs, L. Ries, ZERBINI, BURNETT, and PIATTI 
SONG, *‘ Let me wander not unseen ”’—Miss ANNIE SINCLAIR ss 
SONATA APPASSIONATA, Op. 57, for pianoforte alone—Mdlie 
MARIE KREBS Be * ie sie e es 2 = 
LARGO anp ALLEGRO, fr violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment—Signor PIATTI és oe Pe oe os “ 
SONG, “ Orpheus with his lute "—Miss ANNIE SINCLAIR 5 ot 
TRIO, in C minor. Op. 1, No. 3, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello—Mdlle MARIE Krebs, MM. STRAUS and PIATTI .. Beethoven, 
Conductor Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MUSICAL WoRLD is at Messrs 
Doncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Paument on delivery. 


Mozart, 
Handel, 


Beethoren, 
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CONSULTATION ABOUT MAD. CHRISTINE 
NILSSON, 

Les Médecins Soussianés sont d’avis de ce qui suit :— 
Lirritation bronchique et Venrouement gui ont retenu 
Mme Nilsson jusqu’a ce jour, ont nécessité Vemploi des 
moyens les plus actifs, Des altérations de la voix, qui 
ent mis la malade tout-a-fait hors d'état de chanter, il 
reste un peu de raucité et quelque difficulté dans 
Vémission des sons ; difficullé qui ne lui permettra pas 
de reprendre sou service & [upera avant une quinzaine 
de jours. 

Signé—A. GusLer, Maarin, J. Guerin, 

Paris, 12 Janvier, 1875, 
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N Monday next will take place in St James’s Hall the 
500th concert of the series begun, under Mr Arthur 8. 
Chappell’s management, on February 14, 1859. By a 
happy decision, the programme then put forward will in 
great part be presented again, but not in conjunction with 
the same performers. Of the artists who appeared in 1859, 
only three—Sir J. Benedict, Herr Ries, and Signor Piatti— 
are announced for Monday next. M. Wieniawski is in 
Brussels, Mr Doyle has long terminated his connection with 
Mr Chappell’s enterprise, and M. Schreurs has disappeared 
from public life. The three who remain at their posts, how- 
ever, suffice for a personal link, between the first concert 
and its 500th successor, the marvel being that, amid the 
constant changes which take place in the musical world, so 
many of the original performers are available. Under circum- 
stances of such interest, it may not be out of place to reproduce 
the notice of the first concert from the number of the 
Musical World for February 19, 1859, simply premising 
that Mr Chappell had been giving a series of miscellaneous 
performances, which the ‘‘ Monday Pops,” as we now know 
them, succeeded :— 


“Tt might have been imagined that some hazard would attend 
the new policy of the directors of these entertainments in giving a 
series of classical concerts so soon after the ‘ miscellaneous.’ ‘The 
directors, however, proved the best judges, and the success of last 
Monday night’s performance may justify them in believing that 
they hit upon the most orthodox way of pleasing the public, No 
doubt there has been a good deal of taste displayed in the experimen t, 
Mendelssohn’s name is a tower of strength, and the programme 
of the first concert was selected entirely from his chamber 
music. Mendelssohn, unaided, as had been often proved by M. 
Jullien, was sure to attract the multitude. But there was this 
drawback, apparently, against the Monday Popular Concerts 
that, no band being employed, there could be no symphony and 
no overture. That chamber music, however, can charm even 
‘ popular’ assemblies, was triumphantly proved on the present 
occasion. ‘Lhe programme was a en of its kind. While 
conciliating the most refined taste, it was equally calculated to 
gratify the uninitiated. The grand pieces in each part were the 
quintet in B flat (Op. 87), and the quartet in D major (Op. 44), 
for stringed instruments, The first was executed by M. Wieni- 
awski, Herr Ries, Mr Doyle, M. Schreurs, and Signor Piatti ; the 
second by the same, excluding Mr Doyle. Both were magnificent 
performances, and created genuine enthusiasm, ‘The last move- 
ment of the quartet was obstinately redemanded, but the compli- 
ment was merely acknowledged by the performers. Mr. Wieni- 
awski’s playing was incomparable in the quintet—taste, feeling, 
expression, style, tone and execution all combining to make a 
perfect whole. His performance in the quartet was extremely 
fine, although occasional exceptions might be taken to his 
reading. We need not say Loy ably M. Wieniawski was 
supported by his coadjutors. Besides what we have specified, 
Messrs Benedict and Wieniawski played the Sonata in F minor 
(Op. 4), for piano and violin, and Mr Benedict and Signor Piatti 
the 7ema con variaz‘oni in D (Op. 17), for piano and violoncello.” 

How far the tone of encouragement and confidence which 
appears in this earliest notice of the Monday Popular 
Concerts has been justified by results we need not stop 
to point out. 

Apropos of the 500th concert, we are not going to praise 
the enterprise with which it is associated. The concert 
itself is praise enough, inasmuch as everything significant of 
good management, steady perseverance, and all the merits 
that command success, may be seen in the figures which 
designate it. But, while laudation is unnecessary, we can- 
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not refrain from making some reflections suggested by the 
event of Monday next. In the first place, we see the 
advantage of quietly working out a good idea, without 
reference to immediate results. It is no secret that, for 
several years, the Monday Popular Concerts did not pay 
their expenses, and had the director looked only to this 
fact they would long since have come toanend. But Mr 
Chappell had an eye to the future, and faith in what it 
would bring forth. To him the years of loss were only as 
the time when seed lies hidden beneath the surface of the 
ground. The harvest was to come, and it came in greater 
abundance, perhaps, than the most sanguine expected. 
So will time always fight for a good cause, and for 
those who, identified with good causes, know how 
to possess their souls in patience. The 500th Concert 
testifies, also, the value of firmness and decision in carrying 
out an artistic enterprise. How far Mr Chappell has been 
tempted again and again to depart from his original and 
severely classical design, only he can tell; but it is easy to 
assume that no small share of resolution was necessary, in 
order to keep in the path at first marked out. The danger 
passed away long ago, but none the less should the 
firmness which met it be recognized; and all the 
more should the fact be insisted on that good things 
never fail to surround themselves, in course of time, 
with the sympathy necessary for support. The Monday 
Popular Concerts have made their own public, to whom 
they are, so to speak, a necessity. They belong to that 
public, and Mr Chappell simply acts as agent, free from 
risk, while getting what he can for his trouble. This is the 
reward of years of steady work, looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left. Who will say that the reward is too 
great ; or that it is other than a notable encouragement ? 
The whole subject has such obvious teachings connected 
with it, and assumes such unmistakable significance, that 
nothing more need be said about it. In common with all 
who desire the good of music, we congratulate Mr Chappell 
upon the event of Monday night, we congratulate the ama- 
teurs who are scarcely less interested in it, and we congra- 
tulate the art which is most interested of all. 
0 ——. 
HE Fine Arts, truly observes the Guide Musical, all 
possess a special literature of their own. The facts are 


and to literature, is proved by the extremely rare occasions 
on which we come across citations derived from it. Every 
day we find writers speaking familiarly of painting, without 
themselves being painters. The description of some scene 
or landscape serves to introduce a reference to a picture or 
an artist ; but it is far more rarely that we meet with any 
allusion to the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven or the 
Seasons of Haydn. 

That music, which exercises a more prompt, not to say a 
deeper, impression on the human mind than any other art, 
should not yet have supplied the language of literature with 
more of those happy terms which recall it to the memory, is 
a fact to be explained partly by its origin, and partly by its 
nature. In the first place, Music is the youngest of the Fine 
Arts. At the period of the Renaissance, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture seem to have been transmitted 
to us from antiquity, united and grouped together like sister- 
muses, each presenting mankind with material and ap- 
preciable results. Music, on the contrary, which, among 
the ancients, was, probably, nothing more than a kind of 
improvised recitative, did not form a portion of the group. 
Thus, for classic music, there was no new birth, or Re- 
naissance ; for classic music, there were no echoes of the 
past. It was forgotten as though it had never existed, being 
scarcely mentioned, even as a kind of reminiscence, by 
those who sought something altogether modern and original. 

Musical criticism, lastly, is the most professional of all 
criticism : everything which, in music, is popular and unpro- 
fessional, cannot be conveyed in words ; we see the products 
of other arts, but we feel those of music. The theory and 
criticism of painting are eminently picturesque ; the pen of 
more than one pictorial critic we could name possesses all 
the power and all the colour of Rembrandt's brush, and 
poets succeed in pourtraying truthfully even that really 
heavenly beauty which sometimes lights up the human 
countenance ; but we have never yet met with anyone, how- 
ever eloquent he might be, capable of expressing his sensa- 
tions on hearing an adagio of Beethoven’s, except by out- 
bursts of uniform enthusiasm—or by silence, which is, 
perhaps, more significant. 

Despite these facts, however, we are surprised that 
the biography of composers should, as a rule, be so ¢oncise 
and so sparingly supplied with those details of private life 
which familiarise us with men of genius in other arts. 


naturally laconic; not so the discussions arising out of Musicians may, not without good and sufficient grounds, 


matters of taste involved in them. Many a painting covering 
only a small extent of canvas has caused thousands of reams 
of paper to be blackened with ink, and more than one 
dreamy commentator on Shakespeare, the poet who saw— 


‘Sermons in stones and good in everything,” 


be ranked among those inspired beings who sometimes 
speak to the soul the language of prophecy—among the 
interpreters of Nature and of Nature’s oracles, the mys- 
terious purport of which they alone can translate. Of all 
forms of power exercised by human art, that by which a 


would be ready and willing to write a bulky folio upon every | great composer— 


stone to which Shakespeare may have alluded, supposing it 


had been subjected to the chisel of a Benvenuto Cellini, or 


‘‘ Seizes the soul, and, in his giant grasp, 
Bears it, entranc’d aud captive, unto Heav’n,” 


any other sculptor of equal or less note. When books of | ought to inspire us with an eager wish to learn a little of 
this description mix up biography with criticism, and do not | him from whom it emanates. 


speak exclusively a technical language, they may un- 


doubtedly possess some interest for the ordinary reader, and 


exert a certain influence upon the tone of literature in 


general. With regard to music, however—if we except a 


certain number of special works, such as those by Azevedo, 
Barbedette, Holmes, Otto Jahn, Sigismond Neukomm, 


Nissen, Oulibicheff, Arthur Pougin, Victor Schelcher, A. 


Sowinski, Thayer, Wilder, Lenz, and a few others—we 


Nor is the history of musicians deficient in those instances 
of picturesque originality, and of contrasted individuality, 
which lend a dramatic interest to all biography. Some 
musical artists have played an important part in the life of 
nations, especially as regards social development. From 
John Marbeck, of Windsor, who, by his Musical Services, 
consoled himself and his fellow-religionists under persecution, 
and Marenzio, who fell a victim to a Pope’s hatred, down to 


boast of no musical biography which can attract any save | the composer of Die Wacht am Rhein, leading a people in 


musicians, 
The isolation of music, with regard to the other fine arts 


arms to battle and to victory; from Josquin, styled by 
Adami, “ L’uomo insigne per l’invenzione,” down to Men- 
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delssohn, the regenerator of Greek and of French tragedy, 
the world has been agitated by numerous revolutions to 
which Music was no stranger, and musicians were frequently 
actors in various scenes of this human drama. The lives of 
some of them are fully as remarkable and interesting as 
those of any of the poets. N.V.N. 


—o—— 
MDME NILSSON. 

(From “Le Ménéstrel,”) 
La santé de Mdme Nilsson ne permet pas encore de fixer le jour précis de 
la reprise d’Hamlet. I va sans dire que sa présence & la répétition générale 
de samedi et & la représentation de mardi est de pure invention. Si Mdme 
Nilsson avait pu répéter samedi, elle efit chanté le mardi 5 Janvier,—ayant 
fait un sacrifice de cent mille francs et plus pour avoir cet honneur. Mais le 
docteur Jules Guérin a déclaré qu'il ne pouvait méme pas répondre qu'elle 
pit chanter de toute la semaine,—ce qui a décidé M. Halanzier & ouvrir 


quand méme. 
— jo 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr S. ArtTaur CHAPPELL has accepted the post of honorary 
treasurer to the new Musical Association. ‘The right man in the 
right place. 


A SPECIAL service was held in Ely Cathedral on the 6th inst., 
on the occasion of the Feast of the Epiphany, with the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop, Dean, and Chapter, and, as a most interesting 
feature of the service, Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda Sion” was given 
by the Ely Musical Society with orchestral accompaniments. The 
chorus and instruments were derived from purely local sources. 
A very large congregation attended. The society, which numbers 
over 230 members, was founded in November last by Dr Edmond 
Chipp, well-known in the musical world, who holds the office of 
organist of the Cathedral ; and it was only through his gratuitous 
and energetic efforts that the society was able, at such an early 
period, to perform creditably a musical work of the above 
character. 


BaLitaD Concerts,-—On former occasions, when noticing these 
concerts, we have thought it requisite to assert their raison d’étre 
and to protest against the sneers of which they are sometimes 
made the object by persons whose desire to get credit for exalted 
tastes passes the bounds of discretion. Now, however, there is 
no need for such championship. Mr Boosey’s enterprise has 
entered upon its ninth year, and the ballad concert holds a 
legitimate place among entertainments, because, while adapted to 
please the greatest number, it is, when properly conducted, 
certain to exercise a beneficial influence. ‘The series which began 
in St James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon will, if we may judge 
by the artists engaged and the songs presented on the opening 
occasion, take the highest possible rank. In point of fact, Mr 
Boosey need only sustain the excellence of these concerts in order 
to s-cure all the success that those can desire for him who pro- 
perly estimate the spirit he has shown through eight years of 
varied experiences, 


KIDDERMINSTER, the parish of Baxter, was once represented by 
Mr Lowe, and now coutains an inhabitant who, if not already 
known to fame, deserves to beso, The ‘own Council of Wor- 
cester, who petitioned the Queen to “ u-e her influence ” to have 
the Worcester Cathedral still used for musical festivals, invited 
Kidderminster to join in the work, ‘I'he Mayor, with a delicate 
sense of variety in language, moved that the Queen be petitioned 
not *‘ to use her influence,” but to “intervene.” ‘+ Intervening ” 
is a process connected not so much with the Queen, as with the 
Queen’s proctor ; but it is as much to the purpose as “ using 
influence.” ‘* Councillor Crowther opposed petitioning the Queen 
to do what she had no power to do, and moved an amendment. 
It would be an idle ceremony, and, whatever Worcester might 
do, it was undesirable for them to appeal to the Queen. ‘Ihe 
object was not to be attained in that way. The Queen would 
only use her influence through her Ministers, and it was not ex- 





due to the reporter rather than to the speaker, but it is comforting 
to know that Kidderminster contains one councillor who has 
learned to “ honour and obey ‘the Queen,” and knows that 
to put her in an undignified position is no honour. 

Dhaver Silver. 


0 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Ar Mr Aguilar’s performance of pianoforte music at his residence, 
17, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, on Monday, January 4th, there 
was a very large attendance. The programme was as follows :— 
Sonata, Op. 2, No, 1, Beethoven; “ Le Desir” (transcription), Aguilar; 
Allegro de Concert, Chopin; Nachtettick and Novellette (in F), 
Schumann; Prelude and Fugue in B flat, Bach; Sonata in D, Aguilar; 
Lieder ohne Worte, Mendelssohn; ‘Chi mi frena” (transcription), 
Aguilar ; “ Ave Maria,” Arcadelt, and “ Erl Konig,” Schubert (tran- 
scriptions), Liszt; “‘ Evening” (romance) and “ Ksineralda ” (morceau 
caractéristique ”), Aguilar. 


Mrz W. H. Hotmes’ Pranororte Recrrat,—The accomplished 
pianist, Mr W. H. Holmes, gave (by kind permission) a ‘‘ Recital” on 
Tuesday, at 26, Portland Place, before a numerous and fashionable 
audience, Mr Holmes was supported by excellent artists and clever 
amateurs, The concert-giver’s reading and execution of Beethoven's 
“Sonata with Funeral March”—one of his most grandly conceived 
pianoforte works—were faultless, His performance of the fantasia on 
Les Huguenots was brilliant, and gave entire satisfaction to the admirer’s 
of Thalberg’s music. Mr Frank Holmes gave, with effect, Sir J. 
Benedict’s fine aria, “ Rage, thou angry storm ” ( Zhe Gipsy's Warning), 
and sang in the second part a very charming new song, “* Memories, 
sweet and sad,” composed by Mr W. H, Holmes, to some beautiful 
words by Mrs Baines. Mr Lazarus, the veteran clarionetist, played, 
with Mr Holmes, a duet by Weber, and, in the seeond part, an Adagio 
by Spohr, displaying all the sweetness of tone and brilliancy of execution 
which have always distinguished him. Mr T, Harper played a trumpet 
solo excellently (a novelty in a drawing-room), A young singer, 
Miss Harriet Harper, a daughter of Mr Charles Harper, made on this 
occasion her first appearance in public, and sang (accompanied by her 
professional master, Mr H. Kingsbury), Gounod’s “ Maid of Athens,” 
and Mr J. L. Hatton’s ‘A bird sang in a hawthorn tree,” in both of 
which the youthful artist made a favourableimpression. The concert- 
giver played, also, a gavotte by Mr Edward Land ; Li-zt’s “ Gnomen- 
Reigen,” Dr Hans von Bilow’s ‘‘ Canzonnettura,” his own romance, 
“The sighing wind,” and a melody from his opera, The Elfin of the 
Lake. An interesting feature in the programme was an “In-idental 
Overture,” originally composed for fal onmoaates, by Mr Herbert Baines. 
The work is remarkable for the clever treatment of its subjects, showing 
the hand and mind of an educated and talented musician. From the 
hands of Mr W. H. Holmes Mr Baines’ comporition received ample 
juetice, and he produced the greatest effect that could be obtained from 
a pianoforte “transcription” of an orchestral work, The audience was 
very appreciative, and specially applauded Mr Baines’ overture, and Mr 
Holmes’ performance, Mr Holmes announces that performances by his 
professional pianoforte pupils will take place, on April 80th, in St 
James’s Hall, (ander the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duch of Edinburgh) with the assistance of 
eminent professors. Somme rarely heard compositions of Bach’s, includ- 
ing his concerto for four pianoforte+, are to be given on the occasiun, 
under the direction of Mr Henry Holmes.—Sigmunp MeEnKEs. 








Royat Acapemy or Music.—In consequence of the great in- 
crease in the number of students at this Lustitution, all the Public 
Concerts of the Royal Academy, during the ensuing year, will 
take place at the St James’s Hall. 

THE first of the new series of the Royal Albert Hall Concerts 
will take place on ‘I'hursday next, the 21st instant, when Herr 
Wilhelm}, who has the reputation on the Continent of being one of 
the greatest of living violinists, will make his first appearance, after 
several years’ absence from England. Madlle Johanna Levier 
and Mr Sims Reeves, now thoroughly recovered from his 
late indisposition, are also announced. ‘The band has been con- 
siderably increased and strengthened by the engagement of Messrs 
James Howell, J. Reynolds, Lazarus, Zerbini, Burnett, and others 
among the best London instrum entalists, The concert will be under 
the direction of Mr Barnby. 


Parma.—The Cavaliere Lauro Russi’s Contessa di Mons has proved 
tolerably successful at the Teatro Regio, though by no means unexcep- 
tionably performed. It did not go off particularly well the first night, 





pected in this instance.” ‘The last sentence sounds as, if it were 





but told better the second, when the composer was called on some 
twenty times. : 
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Social Intercourse. 
(From ‘‘Another World.”) 
“ The contact of society is necessary for the nurture and the pre- 
Pweg of the generous feelings implanted in us by the Great 
: (Continued from page 26.) 

Both he and his supposed “‘ enemy ” were present at a dinner 
given by a high official, the chief Knowledge-tester or Examiner. 
Our dining-tables are semi-circular and the guests are seated 
on the convex side only. The Monomaniac, being a particular 
friend, honoured by the host, sat next to him in the centre. 
The supposed “ enemy” happened to be seated at the extreme 
end of the semi-circle, and consequently in a position to be 
seen from the centre of the table. All went on well till about 
the middle of the repast, when suddenly the Monomaniac rose, 
pointed to his supposed enemy, and addressing himself to the 
guests, said, ‘ Look there! Do you not see the grimaces he is 
making at me?” 

Every one marvelled! The host addressed the Monomaniac 
in a gentle tone, entreating him to have more control over his 
temper. Those seated close to the supposed “ enemy” declared 
loudly that he had made no grimaces; but their denial only 
increased the fury of the accurer. A bird—considered a great 
delicacy—had just been placed before the host. 
ranged, as were our dishes generally, to please the eye as well 
as the palate, being ornamented with olives, sweetmeats, and 
other ingredients of varied colours. Birds, I may incidentally 
remark, ar> cooked without the bones; these are skilfully 
taken out and serve to enrich the gravy. 

The Monomaniac again rose suddenly, and, befure his arm 
could be arrested, seized the fowl, larded as it was with 
accessories and dripping with gravy. and with all his force 
hurled it whole, with unerring aim, at the face of the supposed 
enemy. So great was his excitement, and so rapid his move- 
ments, that he had seized one of the ‘‘ knife-spoons,” and had 
he not been arrested, would probab'y have hurled that, and, 
indeed everything within reach, against the object of his fury. 

At private diuners the number of guests never exceeds 
twelve, and at the back of each, corresponding to every seat, 
is a small closet, ordinarily used by each guest for his ablutions. 
Into one of these the Monomaniac was placed with considerable 
difficulty, everything with which he could injure himself having 
been previously removed. By the doctor’s order he was treated 
as a patient, and, after some time, the result of the application 
of the tests, then only recently discovered, showed that he was 
much affected with brain animalcula, which had been generated 
by the exhaustion of one part of the brain, in consequence of 
the incessant occupation of another portion by one all-engrossing 
subject, without the relief of sufficient air, recreation, and 
bodily exercixe. 

The ‘‘suppo-ed enemy” and the Monomaniac had been 
both occupied on the same subject; the latter was much su- 
perior, and consequently attained greater distinction. Not- 
withstanding this, he was fearful that the ‘‘ enemy ” would 
ultimately excel him. ‘ 

At the end of a few months the Monomaniac was completely 
cured. It was not, however, until after a year’s travel and 
change of scene that he was allowed to resume his old studies. 
He now became more brilliant than ever, and we were indebted 
to him for some valuable discoveries. He had learned that 
his supposed enemy was a real friend and true admirer of his 
great talents. He never suffered again from the affliction. 
which, had it not been arrested in time, would have ended in 
confirmed mad He b more than ever a strong advo- 
cate for the observance of my laws in favour of recreation. 

Hermes (Communicator). 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Crawtey, Sussex.—Mdlle Teresa Bonini (of Brighton) gave a morn- 
ing and evening concert in the George Hotel Assembly Rooms, on the 
30th ult., which attracted a full and fashionable assemblage of her 
friends and pupils in this locale. Mdlle Bonini sang (and accompanied 
herself on the harp), ‘* Ye banks and braes,” Benedict’s “ By the sad sea 
waver,” and the favourite melody of “ The Swiss Boy,” in each of which 
she was encored. Mdlle Teresa Bonini was assisted, as vocalists, by 
Mdme Cassinello, M. Bataille, a select choir, and by Mdlle F. Pieczonka, 
a pianist of merit. Several vocal solosand concerted pieces by Mozart, 
Bishop, G. B. Allen, Meyerbeer and Wallace, were given with more or 
less effect. ‘The concert was a success, 


Atrorp (Lincolnshire)—The much esteemed organist, Mr Henry 
Brown, gave his annual concert, and on this occasion introduced his 
daughter, Miss Jenny Brown, pupil of Herr Wollf of Bradford, and 
lately of Mr Walter Macfarren, The young pianist showed decided 
talent and knowledge as a pianist, playing in first-rate style some piano 
pieces of Chopin, Hiller, Macfarren, besides the two trios of Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven, and proved herself a thorough musician. Mr Brown 
secured the services of some London artists—Miss Jessie Giles and Mr 
Stedman, vocalists; M, Albert, violoncello; Herr Rosenthal, violin; 
and Herr Lehmeyer as conductor. The concert was repeated 
with success the following day at Louth._(From a correspondent). 

Wotvernampron.—We take the subjuined from the Midland Counties 
Herald :— 

“The third of the excellent ‘Hayward Concerts’ came off at the 
Athenzum Rooms, Queen Street, on Tuesday night. The instrumental 
performers were Miss Muntz, first violinist (pupil of M. Sainton); Mr 
H, Hayward, second violin; Mr Roberts, tenor; Mr Owen, violon- 
cello; Miss Clara Muntz, solo pianist; and Mr Arcott, accom- 
panist. The opening piece of the programme was Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in D, Op. 44, No. 3, for strings. The lion’s share of the 
fiddling fell to Miss Muntz, and she performed the really arduous 
duties entailed upon her by the opening movement as though she did 
not know what fatigue was. Her musical rendering is almost faultless, 
and her execution vigorous and rapid. Rheinberger’s Quartet in E 
flat, Op. 83, was the only other considerable concerted piece, if we 
except Spohr’s b-autiful Duet for violins (Op. 88), which was most 
excellently performed by Miss Muntz and Mr Hayward, the violins 
keeping time like two voices. ‘The piano was played by Miss Clara 
Muntz, who made also a most legitimate impression by her fine render- 
ing of one of Chopin’s mazurkas. Miss Muntz’s violin solo was not of 
great beauty, but it served to display her powers of execution to 
advantage.” 

Torquay.—Mdme Campobello-Sinico’s concert-party gave a grand 
morning concert at the Bath Saloon, on Monday, the 11th inst. The 
rooms were crowded by a most fashionable audience, and the concert 
altogether was in every way excellent. That it was appreciated, the 
enthusiastic applause obtained by each artist, after their exquisite per- 
formances, fully proved. The programme consisted of a capital 
selection from Balte’s Ji Talismano, which pleased greatly ; Campana’s 
“ The First Rose,” for which Mdme Campobello received an encore, 
when, to the delight of all present, she gave “ Home, sweet home,” 
with exquisite taste, “0 mon fils,” from the Prophéte, was given by 
Mdme Stella Bonheur with dramatic power, and the clever contralto 
was encored in “Il segreto,” from Lucrezia Borgia. Sig. Campobello, 
whose fine voice was the theme of general admiration, sang, besides 
the pieces allotted to him in J2 Talismano, Handel’s “ Honour and 
Arms,” a song by Signor Odoardo Barri, and “The Hour of Meeting,” 
by Campana; Signor Urio was encored in “ Floweret, I kiss thee,” from 
Jl Talismano, when he gave “La Donna e mobile,” with immense success; 
Signor Tito Mattei was encored in both his piano eolos, and played 
two others, which were equally well received. The Cavaliero Campana 
accompanied all the vocal pieces with his usual taste and judgment.— 
The next concert in Torquay, of consequence, will be Mr Charles 
Oberthtir’s and Mr Charles Fowler’s Harp and Pianoforte Recital, at 
the Bath Saloon, on Siturday, the 23rd inst., whicn, like Mdme 
Campvbello’s concert, will be under the management of Mr William 
Reynolds, the enterprising caterer for high-class musical performances 
in Torquay. 





It Guarany was played at Florence, December 26, when La Pergola 
reopened. 

M. Lamoureux conducted a performance of the Messiah in the Cirque 
des Champs Elysé-s on Thursday last. 
Patey. ® 

Luseos.—The principal feature at the third concert of the Musical 
Union was Herr Hoffwann’s “ Frithjof Symphony,” to the great 
delight of those who admire Herr R. Wagner's imitators when they 
have not an opportunity of admiring Herr R, Wagner himself. 
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ARABELLA GODDARD IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(From “The Nelson Evening Mail,” November 6, 1874.) 


The Provincial Hall was again filled with a delighted audience on the occa- 
sion of Mdme Goddard’s last appearance in Nelson. Of Mdme Goddard's 
performances on the piano we cannot speak in sufficiently high terms. Her 
great piece last night was Beethoven’s Funeral March Sonata, in which her 
playing was grand in the extreme. The andante was perfect in its simplicity 
and depth of feeling; the third variation gave the player an opportunity of 
displaying her wonderful elasticity of wrist and delicacy of touch, The staccato 
with both hands was really marvellous. But all the changes and variations 
that preceded it, beautiful as they were, sunk into absolute nothingness before 
the magnificent Funeral March. Our pen is inadequate to give the faintest 
idea of the way in which the great artist rendered this really sublime work. 
Commencing softly, solemnly, and melodiously, the March gradually works 
upwards in tone and expression until, under the hands of the magician who 
controlled it, the piano poured forth volumes of sound that might almost have 
been likened to those produced by a full orchestra. Then came the muffled 
drums, and the wailing melody dying away in the distance, and falling, as it were, 
to the faintest of whispers.’ The effect upon the audience is not easily described, 
and it was not dispelled until Mdme Goddard dashed into the vivacious finale, 
played with exquisite lightness and delicacy. Throughout the twenty minutes 
occupied in playing this beautiful sonata, there was a breathless silence in the 
crowded room, in strong contrast to which was the burst of applause that 
followed. The next piano selection was the “ Prayer” from Rossini’s Mose in 
Fitto. In his arrangement of this Thalberg seems to have been determined 
ta inelude every imaginable difficulty, the chords sweeping from one end of the 
keyboard to the other, while, at the same time, through the volume of sound 
produced, the melody always comes out with clearness and distinction. At 
the conclusion of this most fatiguing piece, Mdme Goddard was so loudly 
applauded that she could not refuse an encore, and, with great sweetness and 
pathos, she playeda number of the most familiar Scotch airs. Thelastpiece in the 
programme was a fitting one with which to bring the concert to a close, being 
a fantasia introducing “ Rule Britannia” and “‘ God save the Queen,” expressly 
composed for Mdme Goddard by Jules de Sivrai, who had evidently studied 
her rare gifts. In the latter air especially her playing was wonderful, there 
being something grand in the extreme in the crashing chords in which the old 
spirit-stirring tune was conveyed to the ears of the audience, who, as Mdme 
Goddard rose from the piano, rose also from their seats, and greeted her with 
three hearty cheers, while bouquets innumerable were showered upon the stage. 
We are glad to hear that Mdme Goddard is so delighted with the reception 
she has met with in Nelson, that she means, if possible, to give another con- 
cert here when on her way to Auckland. 





DEEM ME NOT SAD. 


( Copyright.) 

Deem me not sad because I seem 
Of cold and pensive mood, 

Nor think me lonely when I spend 
My hours in solitude. 

In silent haunts as oft I stray, 
With not a worldly care, 

My soul is filled with blissful dreams 
The thoughtless may not share. 

Deem me not sad because I turn 
From revel scenes away, 

Who mingle in the giddy throng 
Are not always the gay: 

How oft in eyes which beam with light 
A tear is seen to start ; 

A smiling lip and hollow mirth 
May hide a breaking heart. 

I am not sad, no, deem it not, 
Tho’ fortune chance to lower, 

My gentle hopes, they buoy me up 
Beyond the passing hour. 

Then let the restless and the gay 
Seek pleasure as they will ; 

Than all this life’s unsated joys, 
Sweet peace is dearer still—ApA LrsTrr. 














ISABELLA’S PIANO. 
“ Se non é vero,” ete. 


When Serrano was Regent of Spain, among. the on dits that 

current was the following :— 

Madame Serrano, as wife of the regent, occupied the apartments in 
the royal palace of the ex-queen, and no doubt she was well pleased 
with her residence, for the rooms were most luxuriantly furnished. 
But soon after the regent’s occupucy of the palace, Isabella demanded 
the restitution of such of her private property as it contained, and the 
Spanish nation was in nowise disposed to withhold anything from her 
that she could justly lay claim to;.all was to be forwarded to her, to 
the very last article. 

Load after load of boxes and bales were carried to the depdt, to be 
forwarded to Isabella by rail, and among the articles sent there were 
not a few that the new occupants of the palace were sorry to be deprived 
of. After a time the ex-queen made a demand for several things that 
were wanting, especially for a piano that a musical association of which 
she had been the patroness had presented her with. 

The instrument was very richly ornamented with gold, and bore on 
the front side a beautiful medallion set with diamonds, It was, said 
Isabella, when she left Madrid for a watering-place near the French 
line, in her private apartments, But Mdme Serrano knew nothing of 
—had not seen it—and the whole palace was ransacked for the lost 
piano, yet it was nowhere to be found. ‘The dethroned queen, however, 
insisted that the “ valued souvenir” should be restored to her. The 
consequence was, that the situation became embarrassing for Serrano 
vis-a-vis of his afore-time patroness, and all the more so as it was said 
that the piano was in the late queen’s apartments when the Serrano 
family moved into them. Serrano even hunted through the palace 
himself for the lost instrument, and, although Mdme Serrano assured 
him that it was not in her rooms, he included them in his search, being 
haunted by a dim recollection that he had seen it somewhere. Finally, 
his threats and entreaties drew from his consort the humiliating confes- 
sion that she, in a momentary pecuniary embarrassment, had sold the 
piano, The scene that followed in the Serrano household is said to 
have been more animated than edifying; but the regent knew now, at 
least, where to look for the missing ‘‘ souvenir,” which was a great 
point gained. 

He immediately sent a confidential agent to the purchaser in order 
to buy it back again; but—O monstrous !—the instrument had already 
become so demoralised, so plebeian, aa to be the inmate of a coffee-house, 
after having been robbed of its costly ornamentation of gold and 
diamonds, which had been disposed of toa jeweller. What was to be 
done? ‘Ihe chronique scandaleuse of Madrid had already taken up the 
subject, and therefore there was no time to be lost. Serrano’s agent 
repaired to the coffee-house, and offered double the sum for the piano 
that was paid for it; but the cunning landlord declared he could not do 
without it, and consented to part with it only when five times the sum 
he had paid was offered him. 

Now the jeweller was hunted up, and he was found to have as sharp 
an eye to business as the coffee-house man. He expressed a thousand 
regrets that he had already melted up the gold and disposed of the 
diamonds; he added, however, that it would possible to reproduce 
the ornamentation even to the smallest detail, as, on account of the beauty 
ofits design, he had madea careful sketch ofit. This statement looked 
rather improbable ; but the piano must be forthcoming, cost what it 
would, and that, too, exactly in its original dreas, in order to avoid the 
threatened scandal, The jeweller’s demands were acceeded to, and in 
a remarkably short space of time the instrument, carefully packed, was 
returned to the palace, where it was said to have been finally discovered 
in an out-of-the-way corner, together with other of the ex-queen’s 
personal belongings. 

When the fearfully mistuned piano, that had cost the regent so much 
money, and had made him so much trouble, was finally forwarded 
to its owner, he felt greatly relieved. And the piano, however much 
out of tune it was, probably found its wonted harmony sooner than did 
the little domestic circle in which it had caused such unharmonious 
intermezzo. 





Mitan.—M, Gounod’s Romeo e Giulietta has more than confirmed the 
er impression it produced at the Scala on the first night. Signora 

ariani and Sig. Bolis, as the two unhappy lovers, fully sustain their 
previous reputation. Gustavo Wasa, by Sig. Marchetti, and Le 
Prophéie, by Meyerbeer, are in rehearsal ; so is the ballet of Pietro Mica, 
to replace, as quickly as possible, that of Giulio Cesare, which is an utter 
failure.—La Forza del Destino has proved exceedingly attractive at the 
Teatro Carcano. Herr von Flotow’s Martha, also, has been successful 
at the same establishment, thongh not in such a high degree. The 
part of the heroine is well sustained by Signora Chiomi, an English- 
woman. Sig. Armandi- Villa, the tenor, and Sig Moragas, the baritone, 
acquit themselves creditably of what they have to do. 
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HAMLET, 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Sir,—-The sensitive and delicately constructed mind of Hamlet, 
apparent at the outset of the play, and a strangeness in speech scarcely 
consistent with mental health, as, first, in his reply to the King, and 
immediately afterwards, to his mother, suggest whether he is perfectly 
sane when we first see him. His first soliloquy shows him contem- 
plating suicide, but his lack of courage befriends him. Perhaps the 
two events—his father’s sudden death, and his mother’s unnatural con- 
duct shook his reason. His subsequent intention to assume madness will 
hardly be disputed by any person who has studiously addressed himself 
to the right comprehension of the character. How far this intention 
indicates a tendency to madness is worthy of thought. And would 
not the assumption of madness unhinge the mind? While it is true 
that those who fear madness are the least susceptible of it, those on the 
other hand feeling sure of their minds and feigning insanity are likely 
to have their reason shaken, The qualities of a mind, sane or not, are 
more or less reflective, and most minds have a disposition to imitate. 
From one of these causes it may be that at times keepers at asylums 
become insane, and are received as patients, When they recover they 
resume their position as keepers, 

Hamlet is awe-struck on seeing the Ghost. On such a mind as his 
what must have been the effect of the Gh: st’s communication? His 
address to the Stars, to the Earth, and even to Hell, shows it. He 
wishes everything to be removed from his memory, but the command 
of the Ghost,—revenge, The haste with which he is about to disclose 
to Horatio and Marcellus the Ghost’s communication, and then his very 
abrupt withholding of it are further indications of an unsettled mind. 
He does not wish it to be known that the Ghost has appeared, and, 
accordingly, he asks Horatio and Marcellus to swear that they will not 
reveal anything of the circumstance, This is followed by the Ghost 
from beneath saying, “ swear,” and afterwards, “ swear by his sword ;” 
or by Hamlet’s imagining that the Ghost has spoken, as there is no 
reason to think that Horatio and Marcellus heard the voice, Hamlet’s 
remark here would make it appear that the character had on a sudden 
become that of a low comedian. His reverence for the Ghost and its 
story is gone, and he makes a joke of it. If this scene shows not 
Hamlet insane, it presents us with the phase of a character that is 
inexplicable, Next comes his admitted assumption of insanity :— 

** As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on.” 
Presently he asserts that he knows a “ hawk from a hand-saw” (which 
a really sane man would not attempt to make as a proof of sanity) ; 
add to this the fact that all take him for mad, which alone would be 
likely to bring about an unsettled state of intellect—just as a healthy 
man has been known to be brought to the grave, from a conspiracy 
among his friends to declare to him that he looked very ill whenever 
they met him, in oppo-ition to his own assertion that he was in 
perfect health. Hamlet’s vacillation, never once being able to com- 
plete the carrying out of an intention of an important thing, proves 
that what Lady Macbeth said of her husband, should be affirmed of 
this prince—that he was ‘infirm of purpose.” He tries the “ play ” to 
satisty himself that he has not been deceived by the Ghost, whom his 
sad state of mind begins to picture as the devil come to him in 
his late father’s form to lure him on to his own destruction. Though 
the play ” was perfectly satisfactory in establishing the guilt of his 
uncle, inasmuch as it had caught the ccnscience of the King, yet Hamlet 
takes no revenge. Again, his not killing his uncle on his knees at the 
altar, when so favourable an opportunity presented itself of obeying the 
command of the Ghost, betrayed that infirmity of purpose. His sug- 
gestion to himself to wait for more complete revenge was a paltry 
excuse, and not such as a sane man desiring revenge would have con- 
ceived, in the face of a ‘ golden opportunity.’ Come we now to the 
closet scene with his mother, where, in his diseased imagination, he 
sees his father’s Ghost, and speaks to it. This Ghost had no real 
exi-tence, or hix mother, following Hamlet’s eyes, would have seen it. 
She taxes him with fixing his eyes upon vacancy. This then was a 
Ghost of Hamlet’s brain, and not the one that was seen in the first act 
by Horatio and Marcellus. It was like the ghost of Banquo, which 
Macbeth’s fevered imagination conjured up; for to the eyes of the 
Scottish tyrant it was sitting upon the very chair which was vacant, and 
in which the King was asked to sit. The foregoing consideratione, 
together with the general conduct of Hamlef, prior to his return to 
Denmark in time to witness the funeral of Ophelia, are offered as con- 
taining proof that up to this period at least, but not beyond it, the 
madness believed in by some and altogether denied by other Shake- 
spearian students, was real, and confirmed in the assumption. 1 am, 
Sir, yours obediently, F, E, Penna. 
Christmas: Day, 1874. 


Will our correspondent enlighten us as to the fact whether 


Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were mad also, seeing that, as they 
played into Hamlet’s hands, and were executed in his stead, they 
must have had less ‘“‘ method in their madness” than had Hamlet 
who was the intended victim.—A. S. S. 


eee 
MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 

To support the opinion that Mr Hallé’s concert last week was 
one of the most delightful ever given in Manchester, I need only 
say, in giving you the programme, that the most exacting critic 
would have been satisfied with the performance of every piece. 

Overture, “ Lodoiska”’ (first time)—Cherubini; Air, ‘‘ Honour and Arms ” 
(Samson) (Mr Santley)—Handel; Solo Violin, Fantasia on Austrian Melo- 
dies (Herr Straus)—Molique; Romanza, ‘‘ Donna gentil” (Mercante di 

Venezia) (Mr Santley)—Pinsuti; Grand Symphony, No. 4, in B flat— 
Beethoven ; Introduction to Lohengrin—Wagner ; Grand Sonata, Pianoforte, 
in E flat, Op. 29, No. 3 (Mr Charles Hallé)—Beethoven ; Songs, “‘ Thy 
lovely face,” “ Devotion” (Mr Santley)—Schumann; Pageant March, ‘“‘La 
Reine de Saba ”—Gounod. 
And a programme like this a Manchester audience can really 
enjoy—the Beethoven symphonies are all well known here, and 
Mr Hallé has done nearly as much to make us familiar with the 
sonatas as with the grand orchestral works of the greatest of all 
composers. It is very easy to distinguish when an audience is 
unaffectedly delighted—in Manchester we always behave properly, 
in the Hall at least we do,— we may not always be equal to the 
due appreciation of everything we hear, but we know, at any- 
rate, what we ought to enjoy, and you would admire our atten- 
tion to works, the merits of which we admit on trust. It is not 
Fioeien to be considered wanting in just discrimination, and a 
itherto unheard work by a modern German composer is now 
certain to be listened to with respectful attention; but how 
different is the reception of such a symphony as Beethoven’s mag- 
nificent No. 4; and I might compare the attitude of our, audi- 
ences towards the modern romantic compositions for the pianoforte 
with the rapt attention awarded to Mr Hallé’s performance of the 
sonata—but I daresay you can very well imagine the difference. 

Mr Santley was in very fine voice, and sang superbly. Herr 
Straus, who shares the leadership of the band with Mr Seymour, 
isa great favourite here, and played, as he always does, with 
consummate skill. 

‘he programme for Mr Hallé’s concert this week is not less 
attractive :— 

Part 1.—Overture, Hamlet—Gade ; Air, “ Rest in the Lord ” (Miss An- 
toinette Sterling)—Mendelssohn ; Grand Septett—Violin, Viola, Violoncello, 
Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon, and Contra-basso, in FE flat, Op. 20 (first time) 
(performed by Mdme Norman-Neruda, Herr Straus, Sig. Piatti, Herr Grosse, 
M. Paquis, Sig. Raspi, and Herr Neuwirth)—Beethoven. Parr II.—Con- 
certo, Pianoforte, in A minor (Mr Charles Hallé)—Schumann ; Song, “ King 
of Thule” (Miss A. Sterling)—Liszt ; Solo Violoncello, Sonata in F (first 
time) (Signor Piatti)—Marcello; Duet, Piano and Violin, Three ‘‘ Pensées 
Fugitives,” “Souvenir,” “ Intermezzo,” ‘‘ Adieu” (Mr Charles Hallé and 
Mdme Norman-Neruda)—Keller and Ernst; Song, “Lullaby” (Miss A. 
Sterling)—Miss Macirone ; Overture, Ferdinand Cortez—Spoutini. 

At Mr De Jong’s concert on Saturday evening a Mr Barnet 
McGuckin, a young Dublin tenor, sang for the first time in Man- 
chester, and made a very favourable impression. His voice is of 
pure and beautiful quality, and he uses it with so much skill and 
taste that it is difficult to suppose he is a novice. I shall be sur- 
prised if Mr McGuckin does not secure a very good position. 

January 13th, 1875. os 
BRUITS DE COULISSES. 

L'indisposition de Mdme Nilsson continue, mais toutefuis sans 
inspirer d’inquiétudes eérieuses. ‘out au contraire un mieux sensible 
se serait déja déclare dans |’état de J’illustre malade sans Ja surexci- 
tation nerveuse causée par la contrariété qu’elle éprouve de ne pouvoir 
remplir ses engagements. ~~ 

On a répandu & ce sujet des bruits inexacts; entre autres celui-ci : 
que Mdme Nilsson assistait & la représentation d’inauguration. Est-il 
besoin de dire qu’il n’en est rien? 

La vérité c’est que depuis huit jours Mdme Nilsson n’a pas an seul 
instant quitté sa chambre et qu’elle aspire avec une impatience fébrile, 
bien facile 4 comprendre, au moment oi il lui sera permis de raparaiire 
devant ce public parisien que a fait sa réputation. , 

Quant aux personnes qui pourraient croire 4 une maladie simulée, ce 
qui, par parenthdse, n’aurait aucune raison d’étre, nous leur rappellerons 
le certificat de M. le docteur Jules Guérin, certificat reproduit par tous 





les journaux. 
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MAD, PATTI AT ST PETERSBURGH.* 


The second part sung by Mad, Patti was that of Dinorah, in 
Le Pardon de Ploérmel. This capricious character, natural by its 
very artifice, is like a kaleidoscope exhibiting the most contrary 
emotions of the soul, skirting the track of reason and the abyss 
of madness. Surrounded by the greatest perils for anyone else, 
it is for Mad. Patti the occasion of a triumph, which comes as 
naturally to her as if it were the simplest matter of course. She 
did not always sing well in the final trio of the third act (‘II 
tintinnar ”), but at present she forms from it, so to speak, a new 
world of music. She is now quite at home in it, and not only a 
visitor, as she formerly was. One great thing in her favour is 
her extreme accuracy as regards measure and rhythm, This is so 
great that the orchestra has never to yield to her. A double-bass 
player said to us the other evening, ‘‘ Mad. Patti is herself the 
music she sings ; this is why she never makes a mistake in measure 
or movement.” Double-bass players know what they are talking 
about. But the most surprising part of her talent is her facility, 
which is always without effort, and never needs to wait for the right 
moment. Her voice takes a note, however high, even though 
it be detached, just as anyone would take a note on the piano. 
This infallible voice goes off at the beginning of a scale like a 
steel spring, and rises quietly, and sure of itself, to the most 
giddy registers, doing absolutely whatever it likes as it proceeds. 
The farther one interval lies from another, the more dangerous it 
is for the voice to take. Now, in his last variation of the ‘‘ Shadow 
Dance,” Meyerbeer proceeds by nothing less than sixths (six 
intervals). It is forked lightning in notes, At this passage a 
thunder of applause answers the artist, cries of ‘ his” re-echo 
through the house, and Mad. Patti re-commences her lightning. 
In the final scene, Dinorah salutes her companions at the wings with 
certain volate,in which she triumphantly sounds a high Cand D flat 
with unheard-of force and limpidity. Her re-awakening to memory 
and reason is, moreover, characterised by the finest dramatic action. 
This splendid music of the great magician of modern opera is 
marvellously brilliant ; its fancy is always full of intention, and 
profoundly dramatic. There is something truly new in every 
number. We must penetrate, in order to appreciate it. It is 
not easy ; it is not self-apparent; but those who make the attempt 
are sure to find out its purport. It presents certain points of 
analogy with Weber’s music. What distinguishes it from Weber's 
manner is the greater development of the motives. ‘This assimi- 
lates Meyerbeer to the symphonic form, which will always be the 
musical form, par excellence, save certain exceptions. 

Two of Rossini’s best works, Carlo il Temerario (Guillaume 
Tell), and Zora (Mose in Egitto), have been highly successful, the 
honour of this being due, iu the first place, to M. Maurel (Tell, 
Merismane), who is becoming more and more a favourite with 
the public. W. DE L. 





Catro.— Madame Bentham-Fernandez has been reaping golden laurels 
since her recovery from her severe indisposition, in the operas, // 
Barbiere di Seviglia, and Don Pasquale. The local journalsare eloquent 
in praise of her acting, singing, and—dressing! “In the first act 
Madame Fernandez worea lovely blue silk, all trimmed with roses ” (no 
wonder Don Parquale was smitten). ‘In the second act she wore the 
same beautiful white dress the fair singer wore at the Viceroy’s concert; 
and, in the third act, a white jet (whatever that may be) tunic, with a 
white camelia in her hair.” The Viceroy, the Prince of Oldenberg, 
and no end of ‘‘ swells” were present at the performance of Don Pas- 
quale, Madame Fernandez was nervous, and did not sing her opening 
aria well, but in the duet with the barytone, she gave the two “ Do’s” 
in the cabaletta capitally, and was greatly applauded, but not so much 
as she deserved ; at the end, however, a splendid bouquet was thrown 
to her. In the second act Madame Fernandez acted and sang to per- 
fection, and, with her comrades, was enthusiastically called on at the 
conclusion, as well as at theend of the last act. ‘The Viceroy was so pleased 
with Madame Fernandez’s performance, that after the second act his 
Royal Highness sent for her to his box, and expressed to her the great 
pleasure her singing and acting had afforded him. This is considered 
a great honour, as Madame Ferrandez is the first artist for the last two 
seasong the Viceroy has received in his box, every one is therefore now 
‘cap in hand” to the admired artist. 





* From Le Guide Musical. 





WAIFS, 


Mr Mapleson, director of Her Mj-sty’s Opera, visited Paris for the 
opening of the new grand theatre. 

M. Leprévoat, organist of St Roch, died at Paris, Dec. 19. 

There is a talk of producing Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde at 
Vienna. 

The gala opening of the Grand Opéra brought 36,282 francs into the 
treasury. 

Leopold de Meyer has been giving very successful concerts at 
Bucharest. : 


Two biographies of Rossini are about to appear, one in Milan, the 
other at Bologna. 

The death ie announced of Signor Lucchesi, formerly well known 
on the Italian stage. "i 

Schuberi’s Zauberhdrfe has just been produced in Vienna for the 
first time since 1520, 

A quartet class, under M, Wieniaw-ki, has been formed at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. 

Neither Sir Michael Costa nor Mr Gye were at Paris for the opening 
of the New Grand Opera. 

Advertising reminds people of things they had been wanting all alony, 
but had forgotten all about. 

M. Charles Garnier, architect of the New Opera House, has been 
made an officer of the Legion ot Honour. 

Berlioz’s L’Enfance du Christ was performed on Sunday last at the 
Chatelet concerts, under the direction of M. Colonne. 

Mdlle Singelli is making a short stay in Paris, but will shortly return 
to England to take part in Mr Mapleson’s provincial tour. 

Ernani has been played in Berlin with a new dénotiment. Ernani, 
instead ot dying, marries Elvira, with Don Carlo’s consent, 

The name “grass widow ” is of French origin, It is derived from 
the French ‘ grace,” and originally meant a widow by courtesy. 

A Toledo female fainted when told that over 500,000 men died last 
year, but was revived by the information that there were 13,000,000 
left. 

Kor gushing young maidens of thirty-five and upwaris a cunning 
fringe of hair on the forehead, in the poudle-dog style, is the proper 
thing. 

Mr Lennox Browne, surgeon to the Royal Society of Musicians, has 
been appointed also Aural Surgeon to the society iu place of the late Dr 
Peter Allen, 

Mr J. P. Clarke succeeds Mr Van Maanen as bandmaster of the 
Scotch Fusilier Guards, and Mr Van Maanen takes the place of Mr 
J. P. Clarke, as bandmaster of the Royal Irish Pulice Force. 

The Birmingham ‘Town Hall, in which are held the famous triennial 
musical festival», seats only 225. persons, while the projected Glasgow 
Concert Hall will accommodate 2920, ‘The Liverpool Philnarmonic Hall, 
a model in its way, holds 2400), 

Official records of Custom House returns at Washington show that 
the total value of musical instraments exported from the United States 
during the year ending June 30, 1874, wa» $550,317. Of this, $258,176 
was for pianos, and $292,151 for parlour or reed organs, 

The London Glee and Madrigal Union (director, Mr Land) gave a 
morning and an evening concert at the Brighton Aquarium before 
large audiences, on the 2nd inst., with their accustomed succe-s, Some 
of Sir H: nry Bishop's Glees were accompanied by Mr Reynold’sorchestra, 

An American paper speaking of one of the classical concerts of Mr 
Theodore Thomas says:—“ Another superb piece on the programme 
was the Overtura di Ballo, by Arthur Sullivan, a‘ blarsted’ Englishman ; 
but he can write good music, and he can orchestrate it magnificently, 
too. 

On Thursday evening week the Creation was performed at the Koyal 
Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr Willism Carter, with Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Julian, Mes-rs Vernon Rigby and Lewis 
Thomas, as solo singers. Mr Carter's choir assi-ted, and Mr Edwin 
Bending presided at the organ. 

Tue Lonpoy Acapemy or Mustc.—The annual ball in aid of the 
Scholarship Fund is fixed for Thursday next, ‘The long li-t of 
patronesses and stewards shows how much interest is taken in this 
annual musical appeal, and report says that the full namber of six 
scholarships will be provided for by the sale of tickets, 

The usual after-Christmas performance of the Creation was given by 
the Sacred Harmonic Society on Friday evening week, with Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, Messrs Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thomas as 
solo vocalists, Mr Willing as organist, and Sir Michael Costa as con- 
ductor. The Hall was very full, and the performance was admirable. 
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Mr Francis Fairlie has secured from Messrs Cramer and Co. the sole 
English right of the latest of Offenbach’s operas, Madame 1’ Archiduc, 
which will be produced in due course at the Globe ‘Theatre. 

A paper published not far from Utah, thus related the perplexities of 
a Mormon gentleman who, having married a widow and her two daugh- 
ters, is trying to define his family relation» :—His first wife is his 
mother-in-law, his step-daughters are his wives, his son by his first 
wife is half-brother to his other wives and a sort of uncle to his other 
children, ete., ete, 

A few days back a daring young gentleman walked into Messrs 
Boosey’s instrament manufactory, Great Newport Street, and decamped 
with two first-class bass euphoniums, Meeting one of the employés, 
en route, the thief coolly desired him to ‘‘ get out of the way,” and his 
desire was politely acceded to. It certainly was a buse act on the part 
of the young gentleman. 

Another robbery of a less musical but more daring character took 
place on Monday morning, at the residence of Herr Maeder, South 
Lambeth, the musical director of Drury Lane. His gallant steed, who 
oft had carried him to Drury Lane, was missed from his stable, together 
with a new set of harness. The rage and grief of the maestro may be 
imagined ; bat, to con-ole him, the police, we hear, have some clue to 
the thieves, 

Two of the best played réles in the pantomime of Dick Whittington 
and his Cat, now being given nightly at the Norwich ‘I'heatre, are 
those entrusted to Miss Phillis Moore and Miss Maggie Gardiner, who 
not only appear conspicuously in the burlesque opening, but subse- 
quently do arduous work in the harlequinaide, as columbine and 
harlequin & la Watteau respectively. —S. W. 8, 

Madame Rudersdorff has written a letter to the Times wherein she 
gives the reasons why so few people ever excel as professional vocalists. 
Our (Arcadian) space does not permit of our reproducing more than a 
short extract, but that is one of great importance, relating to the 
extent which our pronunciation of English, and expecially that accent 
common in the New Eneland States, militate against the production of 
pure musical sound. She writes: “ You (who study in the right 
school) will bring round the day when the ‘ good Lord’ will be no 
more your ‘gut Loawd;’ when your ‘heart’ will be such, and not 
your ‘haat;’ when ‘kindness’ will cease to be ‘ keeindness,’ and 
‘shall’ will no longer be ‘sheall,’ All this, I beg to state, I hear in 
one of our first churches Sunday after Sunday. I also hear, ‘And Gawd 
sed, let theaw eawth bwing fuawth frutr.’ This was sung by an 
American, not a Chinese, I also heard a tenorino frantically ery out 
for ‘ Marther! Marther!’” 

Ata meeting of the Hereford Town Council, on ‘Tuesday, the follow- 
ing resolutions were, upon the motion of the Mayor, Mr Orlando 
Shelland, unanimously agreed to:—* (1) That this Council learns with 
very great regret that the Dean and Chapter had arrived at euch a 
decision with regard to the Musical Festivals as will lead to their not 
being continued in the city of Worcester in the manner in which they 
have fur so long a time been held, and the discontinuance of the use of 
the Cathedral for the purposes of which will, in the opinion of the 
Council, result not only in a local, but also in a great national loss. (2) 
That this Council heartily approve of the steps taken by the Council of 
the city of Worcester to maintain the continuance of the festivals in the 
manner in which they have hitherto been carried on; but this Council 
do not feel justified in memorializing her Majesty the Queen on the 
subject. (3) That it isa source of great satisfaction to this Council 
to know that the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Here- 
ford do not concur in the decision arrived at by the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester, but are strongly in favour of the Triennial Musical Festi- 
vals being continued as heretofore.” — Malvern News. 

The Lauda Sion, of Mendelssohn, was composed for the Church of 
St Martin, at Liege, where it was first performed on June 11, 1846, 
b ing the Festival of Corpus Christi, in the Ritual for which day the 
Hymn is contained. ‘The institution of this Festival had its origin in 
the city of Liege in the following manner:—In the early part of the 
13th century, a young girl of 16 years of ave, by name Juliana of Mount 
Cornillon, an inmate of a religious house in Liege, teing strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity for the appointment of-a special festival in 
honour of the holy Eucharist, interested in her favour several of the 
dignified Clergy (amongst others, James Pantaleon, Archdeacon of 
Liege,) who exerted their influence with the Court of Rome, to promote 
the attainment of her object. Juliana died without seeing her wishes 
fulfilled, but her design continued to be prosecuted by a female friend, 
who was an inmate of the house of St Martin in Liege. Ultimately 





the Archdeacon of Liege, who had become Patriarch of Jerusalem, was 

raised to the Papal Chair, under the title of Urban 1V:, when he issued 

to the friend of Juliana, a Brief, dated from Orvieto, September 8, 

1264, instituting the Festival. The office for the day, the outline of 

pe had been sketched by Juliana was composed by St Thomas 
quinag, 





Madame Christine Nilsson will not go to Vienna this year, but will 
go in 1876. Meanwhile there is some talk of hier paying a visit to the 
South of France. 

Ove oF Atrrep Metton’s Last Appre-ses To THe Pustic.—‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,—Having arrived at the 96th and last night of my pre- 
sent series of concerts, | embrace the opportunity of thanking you and 
the public generally for the liberal support and patronage with which IL 
have been honoured, Your continued kindness has induced and embol- 
dened me to undertake the production of a new grand Christmas 
pantomine in this theatre, which I trust will be found to equal, if not 
surpass, in splendour and magnifizence the famed productions of past 
seasons, No effort of mine will be wanting to enhance the reputation 
this theatre enjoys for such a cliss of performance; and I hope that, 
should I succeed in producing the usual Christmas entertainment to 
your satisfaction, you will extend to me that favour I have hitherto 
been honoured in receiving. In acknowledging the kind and generous 
support I have for many years received at your hands, and by which [ 
have been enabled at my sole risk and personal responsibility to carry - 
on the concerts for the past six years, I trust I may be permitted to 
solicit an extension of your kind patronage to my new venture in theatri- 
cal management, Permit me, then, most respectfully to bid you fare- 
well, and to indulge the hope that I may anticipate the pleasure of a 
renewal of our acquaintance on Boxinz-night, December 26th.”— Annals 
of Covent Garden. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI, 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING. 
Price 128, 
London : Dowoaw Davison & Co., 244, Reczwr Stazer, W. 

‘‘ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 

DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and carteling. nd em and removing affections of 
R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
moniais trom Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, ls. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the Unintd Kingdom and the Colonies. 


SUNG BY MISS EDITH WYNNE. 


LITTLE WILLIE. 


SONG. 
THE POETRY BY 
LOUISA GRAY. 
THE MUSIC BY 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


PRICE 48, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH” 


REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 
AND 


“THE MAIDEN’S TEAR.” 
SECOND REVERIE ror tHe PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 48 
London: Dowcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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CHORAL WORKS 


FOR 


TREBLE VOICES ONLY. 








THE SEA-MAIDENS. | THE ELFIN KNIGHT, 
By J. L, ROECKEL,. By IGNACE GIBSONE, 
Price 3s, Net. Price 3s, Net. 
SONGS IN A CORN-FIELD. KING RENE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By G. A, MACFARREN. Br REESE CuARe. 
: Price 3s. Net. Price 4s. Net, Paper Covers, 


6s. ,, Cloth Boards, 
THE KNIGHT OF PALESTINE. THE PAGE. 
By WEBER. By M. W. BALFE, 
Price 3s, Net. Price 3s. Net. 
THE MOUNTAIN MAIDENS. WESTWARD HO! 
By F. ROMER. By J. L,. ROECKEL, 
Price 3s, Net. Price 4s. Net. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES. 


” 








For Vocal Classes, in Two Books, each 4s | Class Copies, 8vo, in One Book, 1s. Net. 





DUETS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Each Book contains SIX DUETS BY POPULAR COMPOSERS _— Copies). 
Books 1 and 2 are Now Ready. Price 1s, each Poo 


TRIOS FOR TREBLE VOICES. 


Price 6d, each, (Each Number Half-price, 3d.) Or in Books, each 1s. Net. 
BOOK I. 


. *Now the dance 
. *Through the dim 





*Triumph of Oberon 
. *On the sea 
. *The Bee . *Autumn leaves 


. *Letus haste tothe .... Bi. 


BOOK IX. 
q . *The Village Church .,.. 
. *Village bride . *Come, sisters, cab. Godagient. 
*Pilgrim’s evening Balfe, 
. *Music of the night 
. *I love my love 
. *Hark! o’er the 


7 Handley 
T. Handley 
Bishop. 


BOOK III. 
. *Now lightly we 
. *Hark; o'er the 
. *A psalm of life 
. *Araby’s daughter 
. *Come o’er the waters .... 
. *Where the fairies 


BOOK IV. 
9, *The skylark 
. *Hark! the Gondolier.. .. Ri 
. *Too late 
. *When the moon is 
. *The sun has been 
. Bridal Chorus 


. *Merry minstrels are 

. *Good morning 

. *Hark! the merry 

. *With song of bird 

. *Happy as the day 

. *The red cross banner .... 


BOOK VI. 
. *The distant bell 
2. *The sunset bell 
. *Who'll follow 
. *Sleep on 
. *O the summer night .... 
. *O hear ye not 


BOOK VII. 


. *Warbler of the forest... 
. *Thoughts of home 

. *Welcome Spring 

. *The noisy mill 





BOOK X. 


5. *The Rhine Boat 


Arditi, 


. *Angels that around .... W 


. *Happy Wanderer 


58, *Through the grassy .... 


. *Our happy valley 


. *Blessed be the Home .. 


BOOK XI. 


. *Happy, smiling faces ..6 


. *Fairest flowers 


. *Goddess of the dawn .. 
. *At our spinning wheel . . 


. *How can we sing 


. The standard waves .... Bi 


BOOK XII. 


. *The storm 
. *Lightly, softly 


. *A spring sun peepeth out Richards, 


Richards. 


. *Over woodland,over _ Pinsuti, 


. *Flow softly, flow eaak 


*Rowing bravely 


. *Softly now 


Dugga», 


. *The Sleigh Bells........ Anderton, 


. *Dancing Sunbeams .. 


. Rossiné 


. *Fair and fertile valley. ‘o-* elmo, 
Allen 


. *Friendship 
BOOK XIV. 


. *Our Vesper Hymn 


. *Our last farewell 


, *Flower Greeting 
. *Hark the Pilot op. 
. *While the days are bright 2 Bordese, 

aggi. . *Sweet Bird of Heaven. . 
* These can be had in folio size, with Ate ange 








LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


Wallace, 





THE 


ISLAND of BACHELORS 


(LES CENT VIERGES). 





NEW OPERA BY LECOCQ, 


Performed at the Gaiety Theatre, London ; 
also in Edinburgh and Brighton, with the 
greatest success. 








“The music is so melodious and piquant, quite 
equal, and in some respects superior, to M. Lecocq’s 
later compositions—Madame Angot and Giroflé. Per- 
haps his very best opera, as far as melodious inspiration 
is concerned,” —Atheneum. 


Now Ready. 


The Complete Opera, for Piano, * “ 
ere 2 6 


The Island of Bachelors Quad- 
Ro ce ee ee 


The Island of Bachelors Waltz 4 0 


The Island of Bachelors, By 
Kuhe (Nearly ready) 


The Vocal Waltz  . 
I Love Thee ecnie 
Woman’s Rights. Song . 


(Sune sy MISS FARREN.) 


4 0 


40 
4 0) 
3 0 
40 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
295, RECENT STREET. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


“EN ROUTE.” 


MARCHE MILITAIRE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“TITANIA.” 


CAPRICE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“ MARTHA.” 


SECOND FANTASIA ON FLOTOW’S 
OPERA. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


" ADELAIDE,” 


TRANSCRIPTION OF BEETHOVEN’S 
CELEBRATED SONG. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 

















The “above-named pieces were played by the 
Composer at his recent Pianoforte Recitals with 
distinguished success, 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 
PEOPLE'S 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 


Automatic Swell, price 5 Guineas. 
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Registered 22nd January, 1874. 


Sizz—Length, 2 ft. 6 in.; Depth, 11 in, ; Height, 2 ft. 9} in, 


Compass, 4 Octaves, <——== to rf 
ere ee 


,. 


This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the combined re- 
sources of Messrs. ALEXANDRE’s large manufactory, Cuappett & Co. can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good pag! of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its an be tone and pleasing 


appearance. 





Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS, 





CHAPPELL & CO,, 





HANOVER SQUARE 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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DEDICATED: T0 HIS ROYAL. HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





M. W. B 


ALFE’S 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


IL TALISMANWO. 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 





Performed with triumphant success by Her Majesty’s Opera Company in London, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester. 





Complete, with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir - 


2ls. 








VOCAL . 
Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) we 4 0 
Sung by Mdme Curistinz Nixssoy, also by Mdile Trersexs (original key). 
Ditto (in C and B flat) ove 4 0 
Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma), Duet, Tenor, and Bass 4 0 
The Rose Song (Candido fiore) an aw £2 

Sung by Signor Campantnt — th 

Ditto (in A flatand B flat) ... es 4 0 
I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) . “ & 3 


Sung by Signor CATALAN. 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). 


MUSIC. 


8. 
Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
adapted from the Chorus uf ‘Ladies ‘ 
Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Navarre ... - 
Sung by Maile Manis Rozz (original by. 
Ditto (in E flat) ... 
The Ladye Eveline (Canzone d’Evelina) 
Sung by Mdme Curistine Nixssoy, also by Mdlle TretsENs (original 
Ditto (inC) . 
Keep the Ring (Quest” annel). 


fae ae 


a inne a. 
SCS co’ oo oc Pp 















































Ditto (in C) * 4 0 Sung by Madame Curistive Nitsson and Signor CAMPANINT. 
Oh! Pate: shall sing the rapture (Ob! chi ‘amor, Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance ... _... 
wo mai) .. 4 0) Why Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente). Trio ... 
Ditto (in F) Sang by Signor Rora (original key. ) 4 | Sung by Mdme Curistuve Nursson, Mdlle Marie Roze and Signor Rora. 
Monarch supreme (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ sre: “ 
Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. 0 
Song (L’ arco tendete). .. 4 0 
Sung by Signor Rora (oviginal key), Ditto, Glee for male voices, » arranged by G. ‘ 
The War Song, Separate, in lower key a 4 0 Macfarren oes 40 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aure a sera) 4 0 Radiant Splendours (Nella vi viva va trepidana) can: 
Sung by Signor CamPantn1 — meg Sung by Mdme CuristrxE Nitsson, also by Mdile Tretsens (original key). 
Ditto (in B flat) sa 4 0 | Ditto (in B flat) pees one wo & 0 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
The Rose Song . Wilhelm Kuhe 4 0| Fantasia ... Edouard Ronville 4 0 
Ditto . Sis E.L.Hime 4 0) ‘Fantasia * .. @. A, Osborne 4 0 
First Fantasia . Wilhelm Kuhe 4 0 | The Crusaders’ March ... obs M.W.Balfe 3 0 
Second ditto Ditto 4 0| Ditto. For Two Performers Sir Julius Benedict 4 0 
Fantasia one E.L. Hime 4 0/| Fantasia .. -» J, Theodore Trekell 4 0 
War Song ... oe Richards 4 0/| Keep the Ring. Transcription Ditto 4 0 
Edith Plantagenet - E.L. Hime 4 0/| Beneath a Portal. Transcription Ditto 4 0 
Fantasia ; Madame Oury 4 0/ Duet for Two Performers . Signor LiCalsi 4 0 
DANCE MUSIC. 
The Talisman Waltz. Illustrated C. Godfrey 4 0{| The Talisman Lancers. Illustrated . C.Coote 4 0 
The Talisman Galop. Ditto Ditto 4 0O| The Talisman Polka... es Arban 4 0 
The Talisman Quadrille. Ditto Ditto 4 0 
tlt aes ROCHARD’S EASY PIECES. 
Beneath a portal ere os ... 2 0; The Rose Song ee oes ie ae 
Radiant splendours ... os ss ... 2 0} The Crusader’s March 2 0 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song ‘1 as ae, 2-0 | Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall sing the rapture 2 0 
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